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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Miscellaneous Notices relating to China, and 
our Commercial Intercourse with that 
Country ; including a few Translations from 
the Chinese Language... By Sir George 'T. 
Stainton, Bart. 2d edition, enlarged. 8vo. 
pp. 482. London 1822. J. Murray. 
Turse miscellanies embrace important 
questions, but are exceedingly unconnected, 
and in few instances pursued to that sort 
of practical application which would have 
stamped them with a greater public value. 
The first part of the volume touches on 
the literature of China, the second part on 
the Tea-trade; and though the Blues no 
doubt will be able to trace the close alliance 
between letters and tea-lapping, we confess 
that this infusion of the two together seems 
odd to us. It looks as if the warehouses of 
Paternoster Row and Leadenhall Street 
were thrown into one magazine: as if the 
classical pun inscribed on a caddy, of Tu 
Doces, thou Tea-Chest, were in reality a sin- 
gle idea, “It is true, however, that literature 
has more commercial than in an- 
cient days ; that it employs its Travellers as 
well as Manufacturers ; and that therefore 


among the imports from China we -may 
oe ; 


y clase ¥ong- 
tching’s Sacred Instructions and Bohea, the 
Annals of Tong-wha-loo and Hysson, the 
Ta-tsing-hoey-tien, or Civil Code, and Gun- 
powder of the finest flavour. The inter- 
course between our Celestials (the Blues) 
and the Celestial Empire would thus be 
comprised ina happy union ; criticism would 
assume the new shape of a Tariff, and-Duties 
and Scandals would go hand in hand. The 
outpourings of learning and of tea would be 
simultaneous ; Wordsworth’s pastorals would 
float on the steams of Green, and Byron’s in- 
fernals dilate in the vapours of Black; ghost 
ang goblin stories would be saucer-eyed, 
politics hot in the pot, some hissing as 
well as spouting mingled with the drama, 
novels diluted, polemics among the slops, 
and many other coincidences attendant upon 
the extracts of either leaves. And this might 
he called a Genuine Tea Company ; but 
it 1§ not Sir George Staunton’s view of 
the subject, and to that we revert, 

In the Preface we have the authority of 
this gentleman, and few authorities are so 
that “ the san uinary peculiarity com- 
monly iggputed to the Chinese laws, of re- 
quiring inevery case of homicide indiscrimi- 
nately, for blood, is entirely. a ground- 
re: assumption,” and that the attempts of 
: local government at Canton to put such 
wi cence | of them in force against fo- 
} ‘ane may always be successfully resisted, 
spring from other motives, and 
ceanest e mselves with the curious and 
unnibg policy of the country, 


The first literary paper is a translation 
of a portion* of the Emperor Yong-tching’s 
Book of Sacred Instructions, which exhibits 
the social compact in China as strikingly 
formed on patriarchal principles and. the 
doctrine of implicit filial obedience, “The 
following specimen of it is worthy quoting 
as supra-Chinese :— 

“This filial piety.is adoctrine from Heaven 
the consummation of earthly justice, the gt 
principle of action among mankind. man 
who knows not piety to parents, can surely 
not have it the affectionate hearts 
of parents towards their children. When 
still infants in arms, hungry, they could not 
feed themselves ; cold, they could not clothe 
themselves ; but they had then parents who 
watched the sounds of their voice, and studied 
the traits of their countenance; who were 
joyful when they smiled; afflicted when they 
wept; who followed them step by step, when 
they moved; who, when they were sick or in 
pain, refused food and sleep on their account. 
Thus were they nursed and educated until 
they grew up to manhood, - - - 

‘* The sons of men who would repay but one 
ten-thousandth part of this parental kindness, 
ought to devote to it internally all their 
heart, and Reein 0 to apply to 1 their 
strength—They ought ' tem- 
perate in theit poy nc : “per- 
forming their labours, that they may always 
possess the means of evincing their pious 
regard to their parents, whenever their assist- 
ance is required. ~ - - 

“‘ This may be traced in all its extent. 
Thus it has heen said by Tseng Tse, ‘ In our 
general conduct, not to be orderly is to fail in 
filial piety; in serving onr sovereign, not to 
be faithful, is to fail in filial piety ; in the per- 
formance of the duty of a magistrate, not to 
be careful, is to fail in filial piety; in the 
intercourse of friends, not to be sincere, is to 
fail in filial piety; in arms and in battle, not 
to be valorous, is to fail in filial piety. All 
these things are no more than so many por- 
tions of a pious son’s duty.’ ” 

The next paper describes the Chinese 
game, T'soey-Moey, resembling the Morra 
of the Italians, of which they are passion- 
ately fond. 

But the most interesting essay is on the 
Chinese trade (the others being merely 
scraps ;) and, although written in 1813, so 
great is the intelligence of the author, it 
seems as if it were addressed to the discus- 
sion of all the important points which have 
recently occupied so much attention, In 
one place particularly, after speaking of the 
jealousy and suspicions of the Chinese, he 


es— 
“< We must not be blind to the difficulties 
and dangers to which this state of things has 





* A version of the whole work has since been 





> sey by one of the Missionaries resident at 
alacca, 


exposed, and continues to ex our com- 
mercial interests in China, we may 
safely admire the wisdom or the good fortune, 
by which we have been hitherto extricated 
from them. We must recollect, how the 
Japanese (a nation in many respects similar 
to the Chinese) to this day exclude from 
their p all those nations of Europe (a 

jaunt of the Dutch excepted) whom they 
once 89 readily admitted: how, more re- 
cently, themselves have excluded 
our own ships from the port of Chusan, and 
the Russian ships from al! the Chinese ports, 
and this upon occasions of apparently little 
or no, pro on, 

“ We must, further, recollect all the various 

stic traits of the Chinese, which 

to-tell us, that the prosperity of a 
distant vince, and the comparatively 
small contribution which our trade makes to 
the national revenue, would be esteemed by 
them as nothing in the scale, when weighed 
against the hazard of continuing to permit 
any species of foreign intercourse, which was 
supposed capable of detaching the people 
from their government, and from the usages 
and institutions of their ancestors, or of, in 
any other way, disturbing the existing order 
of things in the empire. 

“Upon this view of the snbject, we shall 
be di to infer, not that the danger is 
doubtfal or remote, but that the means by 
which it has been averted are excellent, and 
that those means ought, accordingly, to be 
diligently traced and carefully adhered to. 

“In other words, since we have, under 
circumstances so little calculated to allay 
the jealousies and fears of the Chinese, in 
so great a degree succeeded in conciliating 
their good-will; since the agents of British 
commerce in China have not only struggled 
successfully against such considerable and 
continually increasing difficulties, but have 
at length brought the trade, which had com- 
menced so disadvantageously and inauspi- 
ciously, to its present state of prosperity and 
comparative security ; it cannot but be use- 
ful, as well as instructive, to trace the seve- 
ral steps by which this desirable end has 
been attained: nor is it unreasonable to as- 
sume, that an attentive consideration of them 
is likely to afford us the surest guide for the 
future management of these important in- 
terests.” ; 

Upon this subject, Sir George enlarges 
considerably, in opposition to some opinions 
in the Edinburgh Review ; but as we would 
rather detach the information from his book 
than enter upon its controversial points 
(however we agree with the author,) we 
shall proceed to another page— 

*¢ The leading articles amon: 
factures and productions, which we have 
already s ed in introducing into China, 
are our woollens and our metals. The latter 
have found, hitherto, but little sale, other- 
wise than in their raw and unmanufactured 


t our manu- 





state; and if it had not been for the great 
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and persevering exertions of the East-India 
Company,,there is great reason to suppose 
that the.sgajé of our weollen trade would 
have remained equally limited. 

* In a country in which the people have 
been so long accustomed to rol be all the 
necessaries, and even conveniéncies of lite, 
upon its internal resources; where almost 
every species of ostentation and splendour is 

cinded by sumptnary laws and frugal 
abits; and where the prejadices against 
novelty and innovation of every kind have 
been often found to more than counterbalance 
the most convincing proofs of superior ex- 
cellence and utility ; there was surely little 
reason to hope, that had things been left to 
take their natural conrse, ovr mannfactares 
and productions could have ever obtained 
any thing like an extensive or general con- 
. umption. 

«* The Company, nevertheless, now sell in 
China, annually, not less than abént one 
million sterling in value of British woollens 
alone. To this height they lave succeeded in 
carrying the trade, by previodsly submitting, 
trom year to year, to very Considerable losses ; 
and by regtilarly binding the Chinese mer- 
chatits, in their annual contracts, to receive 
these goods in part ayneny for their teas, 
and upon terms which, low as they were, in 
comparison with those upon which the wool- 
lens had been origihally purchased in Eng- 
land, were still, almost always, considerably 
higher than could have beew warranted or 
expected, upon the mere consideration of the 
then state of the demand in China.” 


Respecting Tea, it is stated— 

“ There is, probably, no article of com- 
merce, whose value requires to be determined 
by such nicety of previous examination, and 
the due diserimination of which requires such 
matured judgments 
of which the quality, and consequently the 
eredit and the consumption, is so liable to be 
affected by improper admixture and adulte- 
ration. It has accordingly been found re- 

visite, among, other regnlations, that all 
j somal teas, though often saleable (tor the 
purposes, no doubt, of deception and adul- 
teration), for considerable sums, should be 
destroyed; and barges are, in consequence, 
frequently sent down by the Company to the 
mouth of the Thames, with such teas on 
beard, for the express purpose of discharging 
their contents into the sea. There are other 
teas which, though not actually damaged, are 
of an inadmissible and objectionable quality. 
Whenever these, contrary to the intentions 
of the Company, have been imported, they 
have, if necessary, been returned hack on 
the hands of the owners; and, at all.events, 
the repetition of such practices has been dis- 
couraged, by deducting the full amount of 
the loss upon such teas from the accounts of 
the respective Chinese merchants, To these, 
and similar charges, thougli made after an 
interval of two or more years, the Chinese 
merchants (such is their confidence in the 
honowr and good faith of the Company) sub- 
mit, almost without question or examination. 

- - + - The annual vaiue of the Britisirex- 


experience; noarticle, | 
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view, the state of thé tea-trade from 1776 
to 1795, Without going through the details, 
we may mention, that io i118 the English 
trade took 3,402,415 lbs. and foreign trade 
12,541,500 bbs. including 4,923,700 Ibs, bh 
the Dutch alone: in 1795, the ish too 
23,733,310 ibs. and all the foreign trade of 
thie world 5,577,200.—Such is. the wonder- 
ful rise of the commerce of Great Britain! 

As the work before us does not readily 
admit of further exemplification, we shall 
only add, that it contains much matter to 
interest our Indian and commercial readers, 
though not much of a purely literary cha- 
racter, 





Theatrical Portraits ; with other Poems. By 
Harty Stoe Van Dyk. 12mo. pp. 151. 
London 1822. J, Miller. 


THE author of this little volunie appears to be 
a young man of considerable observation and 
talent, in the habit of attending theatrical 
representations, and with a turn for poetical 
co ition. He has sketched the leading 
performers according to his ideas of their 
merits ; generally in terms of panegyric, 
and laeee in the language of depréciation ; 
Chongs in one instance (that of Mr. Jones,) 
we think, he has fallen as much below the 
right standard of estimate, as he has soared 
above it in other cases. But we ought not to 
consider as specimens. of argute criticism, 
what are nothing more than slight exercises 
in portraiture; of which our readers may 
form a correct judgment from the following, 
which we select as rendered interesting at 
this moment from the loss of the Original : 


MR: 

TH’ dnpolish’d Toman’ le truly known 
By those who prize not outward show alone ; 

} Who judge ‘not at a glance, but wisely deem 

That darkest clouds may hide the brightést beam, 

Who gaze thro’ nature’s-rude and rugged dress, 

And view her charms of half-veil’d loveliness : 

To these I speak, who, by research, can find 

In formis rudibus, the noble mind ; 

And think, with me, that nuts with rough externals, 

Oft-times contain the most delicious kernels. 

But, soft! methinks I'm wandering from my 
sphere,— 

So, come my hearty, ** York, you're wanted here.” 

Who would suspect, when Emery draws nigh, 

With globe-like visage, and a saucer eye, 

That ‘neath that coarse exterior could be 

Such humour, join’d to sensibility > 

The fitst, tet Colman’s martial Plough-boy show, 

Or Shakspeare’s Toby, “ Chevalier et Sot ;” 

Like many a worthy, who has held the réle, 

Whom majesty dubb’d knight, whom nature had 

dubb’d fool. 

The last, let. Tyke, the felon Tyke proclaim, 
Harden’d in crime, and lost to virtuous shame. 
There can We trace frsil nature in her course 
From play to crime, from anguish to remorse ; 
Until, at length, Repentance pours her balm 
Upon the wounded heart, and all agdin is calm, 
Where is the actor, where is one who can 
‘Enact like thee, the “ ancient Gentlenian,” 


He strays not thro’ buffoon’ry’s sli w 
But holds the surer, nobler pas poeta _ 
Be ever thiis; and let thie public a (well. 
How you've * play’d many parts,” and play’d them 
The. miscellaneons poems, which occapy 
about half the volume, are Of inferior inte 
rest. longest are poor attempts in the 
humorous style, in which the author cer. 
tainly does not shine. In: the tender and 
amatory pieces there are some . 
though the majority are not so far above 
mediocrity as to warrant very high praise. 
We transcribe stanzas to Mary, as the 
prettiest we can find. 
My Mary! when each summer flow’r 
blooming, in its pride again, 
I'll fly to thee, and one sweet hour 
Shall pay me for an age of pain. 
One gentle word—one dear caress— 
One look or smile will then suffice 
To welcome, from the mess, 
A wand'rer into Paradise. 
Tho’ here, when friends around I see, 
My heart its sorrow smothers ; 
’Twould rather weep its tears with thee, 
Than joy in smiles with others. 


For, when my young heart’s prospect seem’d 
A cheérless dene all Raith and night, 
Thine éye upon its darkriess beam'd, 
And sonn’d it into life and light. 
And, as @ loné but lovely flow’r, 
Which, when all other flow’rs depart, 
Still blooms within its tuin’d bow’r, 
Thou in my lonely heért. 
And shall 1, then, the Rose forget, 
Which seem'd in Hope's wreath braided ; 
And, like a Spirit, lingers yet, 
Now all the resc have faded, 


Oh, no! the heart, which és the seat 
Of love like mine, can. never rove ; 
Its faithful pulse may cease to beat, 

But never—never cease to love: 
For Love is past the Earth’s control, 

And soaring as the Ocean-wave : 
It is eternal as the soul, 
And lives and blooms beyond the grave : 

It is a link of Pleasure’s chain, 

A néver-ending token, 
Whose lustre arid whose streigth remain 
When all save that are broken. 

Presuming the writer to be inexperienced, 
we would advise him to be figorons in his 
own ordeal, and not to be satisfied with 
merely facile versification. Let him throw 
his son! into ‘his song, t the common- 
place, and attend to consistency im his mé- 
taphors and similes, and he will producé 
works which will throw these portraits into 
shadow. 


An Hlustration of the Genus Cinchona ak 
ruvian Barks.) By Aylmer Bourke Lat 
bert, Esq. Vice President of the Lin 
nean Society, &c.&c. Quarto, pp. 181. 
London. J. Searle. © 


Tixs work is upon a very important sabject, 
and, independent of the author's cetebrity it 
science, has drawn his information 

sources so authentic, that if criticism. be not 





ports to China has not been less, upoh an | who gives up riddles, and wito chaurits a stave, | disqualified for her fanctions, she is 


average, than about a million sterling,.and 
that of our imports from that country, not 
Jess: than about two millions; that this trade 
contributes three, or four millions to the re- 
venue, aud more than pays the dividends on 
East-lndia stock,” 


ite ne’er o'etateps the line tliat nature éraws, 


Who jests with Humilet, and then digs a grave? | ¢@ 


ent of her powers. 


But, why récount each individual part, forty-one pages upon Cinehona 
Ini which e:sngeen thieifaiey ar ate heart ? ee pp ny ee etod ween: 
-Why dwell on beauties, clear as daylight's eyes {man of Phe Baron de Hamboldt, to whom 
When: gazing thro’ the. ? it is dedicated 








& Table, at page $94, displays; at one 


Nor sinks his judgment to the mob’s applause, 
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care of 


oor nature is afflicted. 
How any stbstance is discover: 


specific against human infirmities, it is not | forests, liad the practice of distinguishing 
often easy to ascertain, nor indeed is it a| woods by chewing thé barks, and that the 
i 


int of much consequence. : S 
yefies are 


impossible to have concladed from 
that common clay filteréd throu 


brown sugar, would render the latter many |riously attended to by s¢ientitic botanists. 


shades whiter, and deprive it of all 
qualities. This discovery was th 
accidental observation, and not 


either of reasoning or experiment. It was|confusion prevailed upon this suljject, ac- 
observed that some fowls that had got from | knowledged by all to be so important to ha- 
a clayey soil upon some open hogsheads of| man life. Linuzus knew but of two species 
sugat, always left the impression of their 


claws of a whiter grain than the 
ing surface ; and from this simple 
traced the present system of clayi 


But how came we to ascertain that the Pe-|the present author,;; Mr. Lambert, by his 
tavian Bark had so many and such great} better science and superior sources of in- 
virtues? The traditions are varions: the} formation, has clearly defined and artanged 
one asserts our knowledge to’ hdve'been’de-jall the species, ma them amount to 


rived from tlhe gréat American 
felis contolor, curing itself of th 


chewing the cinchona bark. Granting as | no speciés of this tree eould-grow to the north 


Tauch as the most stufdy defender 
raculous could desire at out hands 


- lion both has the ague and the savoir faire} received. all her shpply of bark from the 
Sufficient to cure itself, thé ingenious hy-| Pacific Ocean, and by 
pothesis must, we aré afraid, fall to the|of Cape Horn. It was, however, discovered 


ground, for want of one little fi 
chain of proof, that is, for want 
to he cured ; for, mirabile dictu, it s 
that this wonderful felis concolor 


yet. been seen any wheré near the elevated | of Mexico, the smuggling trade bringing it 
regions in which the cinchoha tree is pro-| direct to North America, afd to our own 
ducéd, These rédoubtable historians of the | ports. In such 2 state of ignorance have we 
incredible boldly assert, that even the vul-|remained on the subjéct of this invaluable 
tures aré, like the lions, subjeet to this dis-} plant, that Humboldt retates the fact, that 


ease of agne, and, like the lions, 


ability to play the physician to ‘themselves. |in the greatest want of this powerful reme- 
We should pity a vulture seized with, an| dy, the Merchants of Spain, -desirous of 


agne fit. in its rapid flight; ‘lik 
Venturous swimmer seized by the 
the Serpentine River, we ancy 


i § trembling would ‘be sadly against its| finest bark from New Grenada, which the ce- 

pts Sag afloat. “There is, besides, so|tebrated botanist Métis had carefully pre- 
ye ig a difference betwéen the gizzard | pared at the royal expense. Even ifi a spe- 
ot a valtore and the stomach of a man, that| cific against human sufferings wilt avarice 
ne must confess we should not like, even in| fill its coffers, by availing itself of the igno- 


the agne, to chew an unknown 


Dauseous fruit, merely because we saw the| Bat the present publication: affords such 
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nerally the effect of accident, | duced them to reserve that bark for medici- 


€ 
and very beldotn the result of any reasoning | nal experiments. 
@ priori, For instance, it would have been} But if this Peravian Bark was brought 


sciénce to discard from |namé of Cincliona Was given to this: gents of| growth, or to the manner of drying the cor- 
ptactice, as trifling or nugatory, almost | plants from the Countess Chincon; the wife|tex. Mr. Lambert’s proficiency in science, 
all thosé. sudofific, anodyne, bo gg fot and/of a Cotint Chincon, who was vicéroy of 

réténded remedies with .w 
eeliatopetia are teplete. The drags upon | receivéd benefit from the bark in America, 
which any dependence is now placed for the | introduced it to the Europeans on her return 

Hiveases are few; but as the Pera-|to her native country of Spain in 1640; and 
vian Batk is oné which has heen preserved long before the Jesuits usurped the right of 
in practice for its undoubted efficacy, the | affixing their cognomen to the powder, it 
attention of every scientific person must be|/had borne in Europe the name of Palvis 
excited by a work like the present, written | Comitisse ; but it is pretty certain that the 
bya man of eminence, for the purpose of physician who had successfully administered 
enabling the botanist to collect and preserve, | the bark to the Countess in America, did not 
ot thé druggist to procure without error or | derive his knowledge Of its virtues from the 
imposition, so invaluable a remedy against | natives, although whence the knowledge had 
some of the severest maladies with which | been derived, or how long it had been pos- 






















































his situation in the Academy of Madrid, his 
correspondence and personal acquaintance 
with Humboldt, with Dou Ruiz, and other 
eminent professors of botany in Spanish 
America, and his possession of an Herbarium 
containing 5700 species, of South American 
plants in a fine state of preservation, have 
afforded him means of writing upon the sub- 
ject, which no author in Europe but himself 
has ever possessed. In short, we conceive 
that nothing more remains to be done upon 
this subject, until America has arrived at that 
state of civilized population and science, that 
the Cinchona tree can be cultivated in arti- 
ficial plantations, and submitted to hortical- 
tural experiments, when probably Europe 
will be supplied with a bark of this genus 
rendered infinitely more efficacious by arti- 
ficial culture. 

This Work contains several valuable trans- 
lations from the French and Spanish, upon 
the subject of South American trees and 
plants. There is a Memoir by Mr. Lambert 
upon the different species of Giaingaina ; and 
four papers, translated from the Spanish.of 
Don Hippolito Ruiz, upon the tree produc- 
ing the balsam of Tolu, upon the Calaguala 
plant, upon the Yallhoy (Monnina Polysta- 
chya,) upon the Bejuco de Ia Estrella (Aris- 
tolochia. Fragrantissima ;) and an_ original 
chapter, by the author, upon the Spikenard 
of the ancients. 

We must confess that Don Hippolito Ruiz 
appears to us a much better botanist than he 
is either a physician or a general reasoner, 
He has ai] that credulity in the medicinal 
virtues of plants, which was common to this 
country prior to the middle of last century, 
and which is cammon to the Continent at this 
day. It is the symptom of & state of half 
science, and of learning jast peering from 
the mists of semi barbarism. Don Ruiz de- 
clares that the Calaguala is a sudorific; a 
solvent; a deobstruent, a diuretic, an anti- 
rheumatic, an anti-pleuritic, “ cum multis’ 
aliis giz nunc perseribere longum est.” 
From the frequent use made of this plant by 
the Indians, he draws, as an infallible infe. 
rénce, that it is efficacious. Were this a 
just mode of reasoning, we should find in- 
fallible temedies in the shops of every quack, 
and in thé cupboards of every old lady in 
England. Faith often works wonderful cures, 
which are attributed to the drugs she swal- 
lows. We have had hundreds cured by the 
royal ee the solvent for the stone, 
and by nos 8 of every description. No- 
thing in the science of medicine is so com- 
mon, ds to mistake coincidence for cause and 
effect. t most aédte of all reasoners, 
Jey, convin¢ed himsélf and ¢on- 


Bishop Berke 
vinced the a that his Tat-water was ad 


ich our} Lima from 1629 to 1639. The lady having 





sessed, it is now impossible to ascertain, It 
ed to be a jis asserted that the Jesuits, on cutting down 


uch disco- | pectliar bitterness of the Cinchona trées in- 


reasoning, |into Europe by the Countess Chincona’ in 
gh coarse | 1640, a century tlapsed before it was se- 


its grosser|In 1737 the first botanical notice of this 
e effect of|tree appeared in the French ‘‘ Memoires 
the result | de l’Academie.” The grossest ignorance and 


of. Cinchona. ‘ Other botanists made the list 
surround-|of species amount’ to twenty-seven; the 
clue was} Flora Peruviana redti¢ed them to thirteen ; 
ng sugars. | Mutis further rediiced them to seven; and 


lion, the | twenty-two, arranged in five séctions. 
e ague by| Until the yeat 1772; it was believed that 


of the mi-|of the tiné, nor nearer the eqaator than the 
, that the fifth degree of south latitade, and Europe 


the citcuitous ronte 


nk in the|that this gends of tree grew spontaneous 
of a lion|even to the 10° of north lat. ; and the ba 
o happens |from 1772 has been shipped to Old Spain 
has never |from Carthagena and the ports in the Galf 


have the}at atime when the Spawi8h*hospitals were 


é an ad-|stopping any trade in bark but to their'#wa 
cramp in| ports in the Pacific, procured a royal order 
the poor | for burning, as inefficacions, a quantity of the 

efficacious as Ruiz would tow persuade 
us we should-find the Calaguala, — 

Don Ruiz -appears. more ratianat in. his 
Mempir mpon the plant Yallhoy, a specific 
agelset d es ; though he here travels 
out ovince of a botanist, and gives us 


berry, or | rance of fellow creatures. i 
prescriptions as a physician, To this follows 


ficted ty tne such productiéus when af-| accurate diagnostics relative to this génus|# paper upon the Star reed (Aristolochia 


Yaltar 

| their shiveting fits. But, patting |Cinchona, that all classes, from the peelet 
these fictions aside, we shall find it difficult | of the bark to the medical prescriber, ate 
ascettaia the origin of this antidote, or | secured from fraud or,error: Every species 






Fragrantissima of Linnaus ;) and here we 
have several chemical anatyses, and phatma- 
ceutical prescriptions. The botanical duties 








even the | y of thé name. It appears | is scicntifically described, with its numerdis|of Don Ruiz are ably execut t it is 
from Habel eit bay knowtea e| varieties; and the different pe arances of} amusing to us Englishmen to see ; ee i 
| Were not stived from thé In-| the bark of such varieties, fot by| sity which foreigners have to place every 
i s day the ‘use of it.) a référeticé to the agé of the trée, the-éle- under: @ government relation or 

, weit Mity, that the vated, entidséd; ot opén situation of its! royal ordinance, Speakitig of the shocking 
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ractice of the merchants, who, by adulterat- 


ing their drugs, would, for the sake of paltry 
gain, sacrifice the lives of their fellow crea- 
tures, the remedy immediately suggested, 
is that of placing the trade under the con- 
troul of royal supervisors. All this is very 
specious in theory ; but as the experience of 
mankind has taught us, that even under the 
best of governments such situations are fre- 
quently, from motives of interest or affection, 
bestowed upon incompetent persons, and 
who in their tarn are negligent or corrupt, 
a more enlightened policy has instructed us 
not to multiply, but to remove all restric- 
tions and supervisions- of private dealings. 
Mr. Lambert’s present work will fully enable 
the European to select his barks and roots 
with judgment and certainty ; and as soon 
as the American merchant is aware of this, 
a sense of his own interests will prompt him 
to send unadulterated goods to market. The 
check upon fraud and imposition is the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and not the intrusion 
of governments into private transactions. 





Napoleon in Exile, Sc. 2 vols. 8vo. 
By Barry O’Meara. 
( Continued.) 

Mr. O’MEara goes on to detail Buona- 
parte’s accounts of plots against his life ; 
whether true or false it is impossible to say, 
for the original narrator is dead, and the 
Doctor has nobody to contradict him, except 
hypothetically, with all the perils of horse- 
whipping and police commentaries in aid of 
the criticism.* 

** At Schoenbrunn,” continued the empe- 
ror, “ I hada narrowescape. Shortly after 
the capture of Vienna, I reviewed my troo 
at Schoenbrunn. ; A young map, about ei 
teen years of age, presented himself to me. 
He came so close at one time as to touch 
me, and said that he wanted to speak to me. 
Berthier, who did not like to see me dis- 
turbed then, pushed him to one side, say- 


* One of his stories about his tools in England 
led to this result.—In answer to a question of 
mine about P#**, he said, ** P*** is a polisson 
who would write for anybody that would pay him. 
He made offers to metochange his style, and write 
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ing, ‘If you want to say any thing to the 
» you cannot do it now.’ He then 

called Rapp, who was a German, and said, 
‘ Here is a young man who wishes to speak 
to the emperor, see what he wants, and do 
not let him annoy the emperor.’ After which 
he called the young man, and told him that 
Rapp spoke German, and would answer him. 
Rapp went up to him and asked him what he 
wanted? He replied, that he had a memo- 
rial to give to the emperor. Rapp told him 
that I was busy, and that he could not speak 
to me then. He had his hand in his breast 
all this time, as if he had soitie paper in it 
to give to me. Finding that notwithstand- 
ing his refusal, he insisted upon seeing me, 
and was pushing on, Rapp, who is a vio- 
lent man, gave him a blow of his fist, and 
knocked him down, or shoved him away to 
some distance.. He came again afterwards, 
when the troops were passing. Rapp, who 
watched him, ordered some of the guards to 
seize and keep him in custody until after the 
review, and then bring him to his quarters, 
in order that he might learn what he com- 
plained of. The guards observing that he 
always kept his right hand in his breast, 
made him draw it out, and examined him. 
Under his coat they found a knife as long as 
my arm. When asked what he intended to 
do with it, he replied instantly, ‘ To kill the 
emperor.’ Some short time afterwards he 
was brought before me. I asked him what 
he wanted? He replied ‘ To kill you.’ I 
asked him what I had done to him to make 
him desire to take away my life? . He an- 
swered, that I had done a great deal of mis- 
chief to his country; that I had desolated 
and ruined it by the war which I had waged 
against it. I asked liim why he did not kill 
Emperor pf Austrja instead of me, as he 
was the cause of thé war and notI?. He 
replied, ‘ Oh, he is a blockhead, and if he 
were killed, another like him would be put 
upon the throne ; but if you were dead, it 
would not be easy to find such another.’ He 
said that he had been called upon by God to 
kill me, and quoted Judith and Holofernes. 
Spoke much about religion, and fancied that 
he was another Judith and I Holofernes. 
He cited several parts of the Testament, 
which he thought appropriate to his pro- 
jects. He was the son of a Protestant cler- 
an at Erfurth. He had not made his 
ather privy to his design, and he had left 
his house without money. I believe that he 
had sold his watch in order to purchase the 
knife with which he intended to kill me. He 
said that he trusted in God to find him the 
means to effect it. I called Corvisart, or- 
dered him to feel his pulse, and see if he 


*|were mad. He did so and every thing was 


calm. I desired him to be taken away and 
locked up in a room with a gendarme, to have 
no sort of food for twenty-four hours, but as 
much cold water as he liked. I wished to 
give him time to cool and reflect, and then 
saapigs act of 5 tap abiun bola est be 
empty, at a time when he might not 
supposed to be under the influence of any 
that would heat or exalt his imagina- 
tion. After the twenty-four hours weré ex- 
pired, I sent tor him and asked, ‘ If I were 
ou, would you make another at- 
life?’ He hesitated for a 
time, at last, but with great diffi- 
wey, ae Sees weve not, as then it 


i 








ordered him to be taken away. It was my 
intention at first to have pardoned him ; 
but it. was represented to me, ‘that his hesi. 
tation after twenty-four hours fasting, was 
a certain sign that his intentions were bad, 
and that he still intended to assassinate ; 
that he was an enthusiast, a fanatic, and 
that it would set a very bad example. No. 
thing,” continued he, “ is more angerous 
than one of those religious enthusiasts. The 

always aim either at God or the king. He 
was left to his fate.” 

“* Another time,” proceeded the em ror, 
“a letter was sent to me by the King of 
Saxony, containing information that a cer. 
tain person was to leave Stutgard on a par. 
ticular day for Paris, where he would pro- 
bably arrive on a day that was pointed out. 
That his intentions were to murder me. A 
minute description of his person was also 
given. The police took its measures; and 
ou the day pointed out he arrived. They had 
him watched. He was seen to enter my 
chapel, to which I had gone on the celebra- 
tion of some festival.’ He was arrested and 
examined. He confessed his intentions, and 
said, that when the people knelt down, on 
the elevation of the host, he saw me gazing 
at the fine women; at first he intended to 
advance and fire at me (in fact he had ad- 
vanced near to me at the moment); but 
upon a little reflection, thought that would 
not be sure enough, and he determined to 
stab me with a knife which he had brought 
for that prtpest I did not like to have him 
executed, and ordered that he should be 
kept in prison. When I was no longer at 
the head of affairs, this man, who had been 
detained in prison for seven months after I 
left Paris, and ill-treated, I believe, got his 
liberty. Soon after, he said.that his designs 
were no longer to kill me; but that he 
would murder the King of Prussia, for hav- 
ing ill-treated the Saxons and Saxony. On 
my return from Elba, I was to be present at 
the opening of the legislative body, which 
was to be done with great state and cere- 
mony. When I went to open the chamber, 
this same man, who had got in, fell down by 
some accident, and a parcel, containing some 
chemical preparation, exploded in his pocket, 
and wounded him severely. It never has 
been clearly ascertained what his intentions 
were at this time. It caused great alarm 
amongst the legislative body, and he was 
arrested. I have since heard that he threw 
himself into the Seine.” 

The invasion of India, in conjunction with 
Paul of Russia, was a favourite project with 
Buonaparte. He is reported to say, 

“ An agreement was made between Paul 
and myself to invade it. I furnished the 
plan. I was to have sent thirty thousand 
good troops. He was to send a similar num- 
ber of the best Russian soldiers, and forty 
thousand Cossacs. I was to subscribe ten 
millions, in order to purchase camels and 
the other requisites to cross the desert. The 
ing of Prussia was to have been applied te 
by both of us to grant a passage for my 
troops through his dominions, which w 
have been immediately ted. I had at 
the same time made a demand to the King 
of Persia for a passage through his country, 
which also would have been granted, 
the negociations were not entirely 
ed, but would have succeeded, as the Per- 
sians were desirous of profiting by it them- 
selves. My troops were to have ante 


Warsaw, to be joined by the 
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Cossacs, and to have marched from thence | The libellers said that Talma taught me how 

to the Caspian Sea, where they would have | to act the king. When I returned from Elba, 

either embarked, or have proceeded by land, | I said one morning at my breakfast to Talma, 

t ‘ , fore- | who was present with some other men of sci- 

hand with you, in sending an ambassador on |ence, ‘ 

to Persia to make interest there. Since that | taught me how to sit upon my throne. 
> 


according to circumstances. I was 


time, your ministers have been imbéciles| un signe que je m’y tiens bien. 


to allow the Russians to get four 


bevond th which increase their ‘territories | King of Sweden is also a curious specimen 
ond the mountains. The first year of|either of his stories, or of the author’s in- 
war that you will have with the Russians, | vention ; butit is a statement unfit for decent 
ears, and we shall only repeat that Gustavus 

e then spoke about some of the plans |is represented as being the son of Chamber- 
that he bad had in contemplation for making |lain, and having confessed that he was, for 
canals of communication in Egypt. ‘I in- | that reason, justly deposed. A more vile slan- 
tended,” said he, “ to have made two, one | der is put into the Corsican’s mouth respect- 
from the Red Sea to the Nile at Cairo, and | ing the late unfortunate Queen of France; so 
I had the | base and unmanly a calumny disgraces even 
Red Sea surveyed, and found that the waters | this book of foul and posthumous libels : 


7 will take India from you.” - - - 


the other to the Mediterranean. 


of it were thirty feet higher than the Medi- 


terranean when the waters were highest,|leon, “had a very 
but rf twenty-four at the lowest. My plan | Marie Antoinette. She told me that a per- 
was to have prevented any water from flow-|son, well known for his attachment to the 
ing into the canal unless at low water, and |queen,.came to see her at Versailles, on the 
this in the course of a distance of thirty |5th or 6th of October, where he remained all 
leagues in its passage to the Mediterranean | night. The palace was stormed by the po- 
would have been of little consequence. Be-|pulace. Marie Antoinette fled, undressed, 
sides, I would have had some sluices made. |from her own chamber to that of the king 
The Nile was seven feet lower than the Red |for shelter, and the lover descended from 
Sea, when at its lowest, but fourteen feet | the window. 
higher x think he said) during the inunda-|in her bed-room, Madame Campan found|a man grown,” replied he angrily, ‘“ and 
she expense was calculated at eigh-|that she was absent, but discovered a pair 

teen millions of francs, and two years’ labour. |of breeches, which the favourite had left 
It is only,” continued he, “the ignorance | behind in his haste, and which were imme- 
rbarity of the Turks which prevents | diately recognized.” 


was to 


tion. 


and bai 

our India trade from being ruined. 
European nation had 
would speedily be effected, and one ay or 


another Egypt will destroy the East India 
Company.” 


If any 


Of Lavalette and his wife we have the fol- | on the oecasions- 


lowing statement :— 

“ Lavalette,” added Napoleon, “ knew 
nothing of my intended return from Elba, or 
of what was hatchin 
valette was of the family of Beauharnais. 
She was a very fine woman. 
ther fell in love with and wanted to marry 
her; to prevent which I caused her to 
“yr ie Lavalette,to whom she was attached.” 
od er person who 
litical scene, itis set ma inch 

* Cipriani informed me that Pozzo di Bor- 
Lid was the son of a shepherd in Corsica, 
by oe to bring eggs, milk, and butter, 
= onaparte family. wa | a smart boy, 
; was noticed by Madame Mére, who paid 
Le his schooling. Afterwards, through the 
ry of the family, he was chosen deputy 
0 legislative body, as their sons were 
too young Pad be elected. He returned to 

} ratore , where he u 
himself with Pani an tatoos oe 


of the Bon 
Bs bineein? and consequently be- 


Napoleon spoke to me abou i 
t an a 

which Pp seen in the papers, stating thet 
on Paid a recko for him at a ta- 
ot once, when through want of money 

ad offered his sword in pledge. This he 
peared to be untrue, and that he did not 
believe Talma had ever said so, “TI did not 


know Talma personally,” continued he, “un- g' 


rere i, I then favoured and 
and the first in much, as a man of 
thea sent for him th the semen, | some- 


ssession of Egypt, it | on receivin 


copied from ancient “gy and from an 
e 


there. Madame La-|of the way in which these Memoirs have 
Louis my bro-| opinion very fatal to their authenticity, we 


riage. As u part of this process, he has to 
be presented to the Zarewitsch, whose table 
is supplied by the Doctor, A complete Gil 
Blas scene is the consequence. 

“‘ The Zarewitsch resided on a high hill in 
the house of the mauraw, or viceroy to the 
Zar, who was then absent. His retinue con- 
sisted of four or five men, three mules, and 
ahorse. The next day he was satisfied with 
the repast, and, therefore, in a very good 
humour. He inquired who I was and whence 
I came ; I answered his questions, on which 
he asked whether I knew Luka, the Catho- 
licos.—*‘ I know him, Zarewitsch.”—“ What 
a silly fellow he is !”’—*‘ And for what reason 
are you pleased to style him so?” —“‘ He has. 
given the Shah 100,000 rubles. (The patri- 
arch had actually paid the Shah this sum at 
his requisition; but on condition that the 
Shah should protect him from all hostile 
attacks.) Had he given it to us, we should 
have protected him much more effectually.” 
In the same manner as the Shah considered 
the Grusians as enemies of the patriarch, so 
the Grusians regarded the Shah as his foe. 
Upon this I ventured to ask the Zarewitsch, 
with great simplicity, ‘‘ Of what religion are 
the Persians ?”—* Don’t you know ?—they 
are Mahometans.”—* And you, Zarewitsch, 
what religion do you profess ?”—‘ Thou art 


















































bien, Talma, so they say that ys 
est 
ry a? 


Buonaparte’s (reported) opinion of the ex- 


‘“* Madame Campan,” continued Napo- 
indifferent opinion of 


On going to’ seek the queen 


yet so ignorant! We belong to the Greek 
church.”’—‘‘ Well,” said I, “ the Persians, 
who are Mahometans, have demanded money 
from us, and you, who are Christians, require 
the same ; wt er difference then .is there be- 
tween you and them?” 

‘ 6 It’ was owing to mere thoughtlessness 
that, wholly unmindfal of the instructions of 
my teacher, I put this question solely with 
the view of giving the Zarewitsch a proof of 
my penetfation, in hopes that he would com- 
mend and respect me for it, and never sup- 
posing that he would take it in a totally dif- 
ferent sense. He was silent for a moment, 
and seemed net to have understood me: he 
then commanded his people to take me away, 
to give me a sharp lecture, and throw me 
into the hole. Three of his people seized me 
by the hair, and struck me unmercifully, 
sometimes with .sticks, at others with their 
fists, ‘and shut me up, convincing me, in a 
very painful manner, of the justice of my 
good preceptor’s maxim: ‘ Think before 
you speak.’ : 

His friend, the ‘Doctor, however, inter- 
(for his real narrative bears a stronger re-| ceded for him, and he is again in a fair way, 
semblance to the fiction of Le Sage, than any | when, by the usual fatality that attends him 
work with which we are acquainted) are not |(a fatality not readily explained, except by 
80 uliar after he leaves the place of his | supposing him to have been a sad rogue and 
nativity, as they were before that event. scape-grace,) he is induced to believe the 
Still, however, they are sufficiently charac- Doctor means him no foot, and flies from 
teristic to induce us to hope that a little fur-|him, with the tyrannic merchant, who ac- 
ther notice will be acceptable to our readers.|tually does afflict him with evils. Mean- 
Travelling by way of Amaran, the encoun- while the Shah takes Tiflis, of which a lively 
ters of banditti, and the movements of pre-| account is given ; the news of that catastro- 
datory hordes, let loose by the rumours of|phe reaching Signach in the very midst of 
approaching war, afford a striking picture of | their rejoicings for the utter defeat of their 
the country and of the manners of the peo-| victorious invader. Towards Tiflis never- 
ple. The Grusians, or as we call them, | theless the fugitives steer :— 

Georgians, are robbers ; and a more lawless} “‘ The following day we resolved to pro- 
set of desperadoes, reckless of rty|ceed to. Tiflis, Gartiskar, joan 
and life, does not exist in any region of the | these are not safe, since even in the 
lobe. Escaping from these, while they time of peace they were haunted by banditti. 
murder one of his companions, Artemi ar-|The road from. Zcheta to Tiflis, along the 
rives at Signach, where, with his usual mix-| bank of the river Kur, runs over rocks and 


What Buonaparte is asserted to have said 
the news of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, is manifestly a forgery ; 
as it is merely the repetition of our own 
newspaper absurdities and disaffected trash 
ther story, of a eooper, 


anecdote of the Prince of Persia, and ap- 
plied to Buenaparte, affords a decisive proof 


been got up; and having thus arrived at an 


shall only postpone our concluding remarks 
till next week, when we shall glance se- 
nwee at the indications of Napoleon’s 
iterary course, and finish with a notice re- 
ferring individually to his biographer. 





MEMOIRS OF ARTEMI. 
Tne adventures of this Armenian Gil Blas 


ture of good and evil fortune a countryman, | hills,-is very steep and so narrow that two 
a doctor, much respected, 2 es a fancy to can scarce abreast. By the 








persons 
him in his house, and proposes | way I took it into my i to loiter inten- 
im tionally behind my companions, jn hopes of 











felling inte the hands of rébbers, who, for 
the sake of their own interest, would not let 
me starve, but would take me with them, 
and perhaps sell me to an Armenian, by 
whom I was sure of being well treated, be- 
eause I could read and write. I sat the 
whole day long among a heap of dead bodies, 
but no one came near me: the night passed 
away; morning succeeded; and, as though 
it was to be so, not a robber. would pick me 
up. It was near noon, when I perceived a 
number of people who seemed to be fleeing 
from Tiflis. They inquired what I was doing 
there. I replied that L was going to Tiflis. 
They advised me to accompany them to 
Duschet and Ananur, where the inhabitants 
of Tiflis had sought refuge : telling me that 
they only wished to see how Tiflis and their 
houses had fared ; but that they had been 
informed that the Shah had turned back, and 
was approaching the place a second time. I 
declined to go with them, for I had not to 
expect from them even a morsel of bread: 
but at Tiflis I hoped to find, at least, some 
fruit in the gardens; and I thought it also 
much better for me to fall into the hands of 
the Persians or banditti, than to accompan 
them. I therefore pursued my way, paved, 
as it were, with carcasses, and entered Tiflis 
by the gate of Tapliag: but what was my 
consternation on finding here the bodies of 
women and children slaughtered by the 
sword of the enemy; to say nothing of the 
men, of whom I saw more than a thousand, 
as I should suppose, lying dead in one little 
tower! The Shah had arrived at Handshu, 
on his way back to Tiflis, and was conse- 
uently but three wersts off.. In traversing 
the city to the gate of Handshu, I found not 
a living creature but two infirm old men, 
whom ‘the eneffiy hatl treated with great 
cruelty, to make their confess where they 
‘had concealed -theitr’ money and treasures. 
The city was almost entirely consumed, and 
‘still continued to smoke’ in different places ; 
and the stench from’ the putrefying bodies, 
together with the heat which prevailed, was 
intolerable, and certainly infectious.. This 
dreadful spectacle stopped me : I had neither 
‘ strength nor courage to go out at the Hand- 
shu gate and proceed to Kerzanis, where I 
should probably have found fruit, and also 
seen the field of battle; but I turned back 
the same day into the way I had come, where 
I should at least have opportunity te seek 
“some roots for my support. * Lt was with dif- 
‘ ficulty, however, that I crawled out of the 
city. Unable to proceed farther I dropped 
in the road, and there I lay the rest of that 
day and the following night in the open air.” 
At length he reached -Ananur, en the 
Arak, where: some families from Tiflis had 
sought: refuge ; amongst the rest the Zar 
Heraklios, of whose situation a pathetic 
tale is told. ; 
** Being informed (says Artemi): that the 
Zar Heraklios was also at Ananur, I deter- 
mined to present myself to him. I went for 
this' purpose to the ancient.Grusian convent, 
as the, coy A where I was sure of meet- 
’ ing with him. ‘The convent was not large, 
and every where much decayed. Jy going 
oyer the place, I found under the arch of a 
ruinous ‘cell, in a corner of the wall.of the 
conyent; a person. clad in a common sheep- 


skin, sitting with his face to the wall; and 
‘pear ‘him stood another very aged man, I 


erate 


“THE. 


LITERARY GAZETTE; 
menian, ‘ was once a renowned personage, 
and iis nome was celebrated throughout all 
Asia, even in the time of Tachmas-Kuly- 
Chan. He was an excellent ruler of his 
people, He governed them forty years with 
glory, till age cramped his powers.. To pre- 
vent discord in ‘his family, he thought it 
would conduce to the interest of his people 
to divide his kingdom into several parts : 
but the Zar was diappointed in his 
hopes. eunuch, formerly belonging to 
‘Tachmas-Kuly-Chan, and who was one of the 
lowest at the time when Heraklios was com- 
mander-in-chief of the Persian army, has 
now triumphed over the impotence of his 
age. His own children too denied him as- 
sistance ; they would not save their country, 
for they were numerous, and. each of them 
thought he was not promoting his own ad- 
vantage but that of another. He was there- 
fore necessitated to take refuge with‘the Zar 
of Imiretia; - If thon wast at Tiflis thou hast 
certainly witnessed the disgrace which his 
troops there suffered, Heraklios had but a 
handful of men to oppose an army of 100,000, 
and because his children unfeelingly deserted 
him, he lost his throne, and to whom? To a 
eunuch! a creature who ance bowed himself 
down to his feet as a slave. The glory of his 
long life is eclipsed ; his capital is laid waste, 
and the prosperity of his people is converted 
into mis Behind this wall the Zar of 
Grusia hides himself from the eyes of men, 
forsaken by all, and.covered only with a 
sheep-skin. His courtiers and.those who 
were about’ his pon, ‘his natiye subjects, 
whom he cherished in his bosom and sup- 
ported in abundance, haye all deserted him ; 
not one has followed his sovereign -but my- 
self, one of the lowest of the Armenians. J 
was in the service of his bok, and lived upon 
the crumbs that fell from his table; I alone 
was not unmindfail that they were his crumbs : 
I guard him, I beg for. him, and bring him 
the alms‘that I recejve.”’—Thus did the good 
old man relate to me what had befallen the 
unfortatiate severeign, over whose. fate he 
wept hitterly, as his most devoted slave. I 
looked ‘with mi pain and reverence at 
Herakligs ; I. would willingly have thrown 
myself at his feet and kissed the dust from 
them,. but I durst not, and the Armenian 
would of eourse not have allowed me to do 
80, lest his master should know that he was 
recognised, and recognised tao in a state 
more abject than that of a common beggar.” 

The Shah having once more retrograded, 
our Armenian returned with the crowd to the 
ruing of Tiflis, where he was employed by a 
gang of thieves and suffered great hardships. 
Another rumour caused them to fly again, 
aud Attemi removed to Tschocha a village 
of Teulet, of which province he gives us quite 
an original history, 

“The Teuletians are Georgian subjects, 
and though of the Christian religion, yet a 
completely savage tribe. Ananur, Dusched, 
and other small places in the mountains on 
each side of the Arak, and in short the whole 
district of Chewsur, were, according to the 
partition made by Heraklios, under the fe: 
thority of the Zasewitsch Bachtang. e 
hamlets of Tenlet consisted of no more than 


re was neither window 
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roofs ; the lower roof is so. strong, that, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, horse- 
mills may be constracted upon it, while the 
upper affords protection from the weather. 
he bread is made of equal parts of barley 
and bean-ineal, and baked in large earthen 
vessels, with a rim like our piste; they lay 
one upon another, and make a fire -wnder- 
neath both. When the dishes are quite hot 
they put the dough, which they have in rea- 
diness, into them, and strew it pretty thick 
with heated salt. This kind of bread is there 
called kezi. They never dress animal food till 
it begins to smell, or more properly speaking, 
to putrefy. They are not very cleanly in 
their houses, for they keep their cattle in the 
same room with themselves, merely tying 
them up to the wall. Amid the general dis- 
tress I was of course frequently exposed to 
want, but to lighten its pressure, I lent my 
services to any family that needed them, and 
if I had not something given me to eat at 
one place I had at another: bot it was very 
seldom that I got a bellyful. ; 

In the village of Tschocha there was a 
small church, but it had no priest. There was 
nothing in it but some altar-cloths of coarse 
linen, Round this edifice grew wild pear- 
trees, the frait of which no one durst pick, 
for it belonged to the church, and was there- 
fore held sacred. I was informed of this cir- 
cumgtance, (says A.) and told that if I violated 
the custom I might even lose my life: yet, 
notwithstanding this prohibition, I was too 
strongly pressed by hunger in the first days 
after ‘arrival at Tschocha, before I had 
any acquaintance there, to resist the temp- 
tation of plucking some of the fruit at night. 
But besides being frozen, for the weather 
was then very cold, they were so unripe as 
to affect tity teeth to such a degree that I 
could not even eat bread. afterwards, and 
moreover!ran the risk of being punished for 
stealing} the sacred frait,. But I cared my 
teeth vd chewing the only bit of wax-taper 
whickf found in the church. In the sequel 
I went almost Prery evening, to read the 
evening service and prayers to Goloenez 
PBagdasar, an aged inhabitant of Tiflis, who 
had removed thither from the Turkish terri- 
tory. He and his wife became much attached 
to me, and gave me sufficient proofs of their 
kindness, and thenceforward I suffered no 
want. My hosts too continued to do what 
they could for me, but I had to endure the 
severest mortifications from my merchant. 
This wicked man was here the cause of an 
adventure which was not less ludicrons than 
the consequences were painful to me, He 
once sent me to anotlier village, situated be- 
yond the first hill not far from Tschocha, > 
buy chaff for his horses, teaching me to as 
for it in the Grusian words: Bse gragak gout 

ideli, which literally signify : Is chaff sol 

ere? These po I sept ey ry Rae 
ent along, that I might not torge! ; 
argh P nya the village, and began 
to consider to which house ¥ aug! go ope 
I selected the largest of them, b ped side 
the words cen bse. I entered be ak . 4 
which I found full of smoke, and so dark tha 
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_ of Mount Sinai, 





her returning with the chaff, the room was 
a few minutes crowded with people, each 
cerrying a cudgel or some other weapon ip 
one hand, and a splinter of pine or a of 
bireh bark ‘in the other. ‘ slowly ap- 
pooch me, crossed themselves, and ejacu- 

ted ‘ Christ Jesus!” They left me no 
time to consider what the meaning of all this 
might be, but suddenly fell upon me, threw 
me doves tore out my ea po Ae cub of 
niy shabby kaftan, dragged me to a o, and 
simost syed me. “I am a Christian!” 
eried I to them iu Turkish, Persian, and 
Armienian, but to no purpose ; they dragged 
me out of the house, and while some one 


4 


- fetched a cord, at least ten of them held me 


fast, some by the hands, others by my 
clothes, others by the hair, and one even 


- by'the lower lip. The cord was tied about 


my ‘neck, several of them held it at both 
ends, and in this manner I was led to the 


‘village where we lived, before the above- 


nientioned alderman, Scharo, while others 
in the rear occasionally urged me forward 
with kieks. Besides being bruised with this 


. treatment, I was so scorched in many places 


that the greatest part of my hair and even my 
ows were burned away. I was totally 

y a‘ toss te conceive the reason of all this 
uproar, but was sensible esiough of the pain 
I guffered. No sooner had we reached the 
top of the hill than, fortunately for me, the 
procession was seen from our village. The 
alderman hastened to meet me, and per- 
suaded the demi-savages, but not without 
great ‘difficulty, to set me at liberty, The. 
eause of this treatment, as I afterwards 


‘ learned, was, that the woman, whom I first 
- aceosted, as well as all the others, had never | the 


seen any person with an Erivan covering 


+ over his clothes : the former, alarmed by my 
panes ne took me for the familiar 


» and confirmed the rest in 
his belief, They pulled out my hair, from a 
notion that sinless a familiar spirit is thus 
treated it conceals itself, but on the other 
hand it is obliged to serve invisibly the per- 
son who tears up its hair as long as it re- 


: mains in the house. Be this as it may, it 


was a fortnight before I recovered the effects 
of this usage; and- my hosts and Bagdasar 
and his wite had enough to do to nurse me 
and to anoint my burns with oil and goose- 
grease.’ . 


(To be continued.) 





BURCKHARDT'S TRAVELS, 
(Coneluded.) 
After two kag se in the convent 
lount Sin hardt made a course 
of pilgrimages to the Holy places around, 
as the Djebel Mousa, or Mountain 


of Moses (acco ing to tradition, the Horeb 


the prophet communicated with the 


+ »« It is frequently visited by the Be- 
» who slaughter sheep in our of 
; and who make vows to him and en- 
intercession in heaven in their fa- 
Sante igac en at 

a mass 

sacrifices. - - - - . 
believe that the tables of the 

are buried beneath the 


fIFE: a5 
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} | the ho ey 
‘|ticularly revere this spot from a belief that 








. peve- 
. on and | sim 
excavations on every in 


of finding them. They more par- 


the rains which fall in the peninsula are un- 
der the immediate control of Moses; and 
they are persyaded that the priests of the 
eonyent are in, possession of the Taonrat, 
a hook sent down te Moses from heaven, 
upon the opening and shutting ef which de- 
pend the raies of the peninsula. The repn- 
tation, which the monks have thus obtained 
of haying the dispensation of the rains in 


their hands has become very troublesome to |. 


them, but they have brought it on by their 
own measures for enhancing their credit with 
the Bedouins. In times of dearth they were 
accustomed to proceed in a body to Djebel 
Mousa, to pray for rain, and they encouraged 
the belief that the rain was due to their in- 
tercessions. By a natural inference, the 
Bedouins have concluded that if the monks 
could bring raiu, they had it likewise in their 
wer to withhold it, and the consequence 
is, that whenever a dearth happens they ac- 
euse the monks of malevolence, and often 
tumultuously assemble and pel them to 
repair to the mountaip to pray. Some years 
Since, soon after an occurrence of this kind, 
it happened that a violent flood burst over 
the peninsula, and destroyed many date 
trees; a Bedouin, whose camel and sheep 
bad been swept away by the torrent, went 
in a fury to the convent, and fired his gun at 
it, and when asked the reason, exclaimed ; 
** You have opened the book so much that 
we are all drowned!” He was pacified by 
resents ; bnt on departing he begged that 
in future the monks would only half open 
the Taourat, in order that the rains might be 
more moderate, 

At about half an hour’s distance from 
convent another holy place is shewri, 
namely, 

- - - The head of the golden calf, which 
the Israelites worshipped, transmuted into 
stone, It is somewhat singular that both the 
monks and the Bedouins call if the cow’s 
head (Ras el Bakar,) and not the calf’s, 
confounding it, perhaps, with the “red 
heifer,” of which the Ojd Testament and the 
Koran speak. It is a stone. half-buried in 
the ground, and bears some ¢esemblance to 
the forehead of a cow. Some travellers have 
explained this stone to be the mould in which 
Aaron cast the calf, though it is not hollow, 
but projecting ; the Arabs and monks how- 
ever gravely assured me that it was the 
‘** cow's” head itself. Beyond this object, 
towards the convent, a hill is pointed out te 
the left, called Djebel Haroun, because it is 
believed tobe the spot where Aaron assem- 
bled the seventy elders of Israel. Both this 
and the cow’s head have evidently received 
these denominations from the monks and Be- 





donins, in order that they may multiply the | P" 


objects of veneration and curiosity within 
the pilgrim’s tour round the convent. 

_The tricks of this sort are still more 
visible in the well chiseled figures of the 
rock, through which it is pretended the rod 
of Moses extracted water miraculously. 

On my return to the eonvent (says Mr. B, 
speeking volumes in one sentence) I could 
not help expressing to several of monks 
my surprise at the metamorphosis of a calf 
into a cow, and of an idol of gold into stone ; 
but I found that they were too Jittle read in 
the books of Moses to understand even this 
ple question, and I therefore did not 
press the subject.. I believe there is not a 





single individual » them, who has read 
the whole of the Old Testament; ner do 
I think that among eastern Christians in 
general there is one in a thousand, of those 
who can read, that has ever taken that 
treuble. - - - - 

We have not room to animadvert on the 
skill (equal to the finest European diplo- 
macy) which the ‘Traveller displayed in 
leaving Sinai for Cairo; his tact for such 
enterprises is finely displayed. On bis way 
he mentions a remarkable object in Natural 
history :— 

--- When we lighted our fire in the 
evening, I was startled by the cries of Hamd 
“to take care of the venomous animal!” I 
then saw him kill a reptile like a spider, to 
which the Bedonins give the name of Abou 
Hanakein, or the two-mouthed ; hanak mean- 
ing, in their dialect, mouth. It was about 
four inches and a half in length, of which the 
body was three inches ; it has five Jong legs 
on both sides, covered, like the body, with 
sete of a light yellow colour; the head is 
long and pointed, with large black eyes; the 
mouth is armed with two pairs of fangs one 
above the other, recurved, and extremely 
sharp. Hamd told me that it never makes 
its uppearance but at night, and is princi- 
pally attracted by fire; indeed I saw three 
others during this journcy, and always near 
the evening fire. The Bedouins entertain 
the greatest dread of them; they say that 
their bite, if not always mortal, produces a 
great swelling, almost instant vomiting; and 
the most excruciating pains. I believe this 
to be the Galeode phalangiste, at least it exactiy 
resembles the drawing of that animal, given 
by Oliver in his Travels, pl. 42-4. 

+-- The Wady el Sheik (says B,) is 
thiekly overgrown with the tamarisk or 
Tarfa; itis the only valley in the peninsula 
where this tree grows, at present, in any 
great quantity, though small bushes of it 
are here and there met with in other parts. 
Itis from the Tarfa that the manna is ob- 
tained, and it is very strange that the fact 
should fiave remained known in Europe, 
till M. Seetzen mentioned it in a brief notice 
of his tour to Sinai, published in the Mines 
de l’Orient. This substance is called by the 
Bedouins, Mann, and accurately resembles 
the deseription of Manna given in the Serip- 
tures. In the month of Jane it drops from 
the thorns of the tamarisk upon the fallen 
twigs, leaves, and thorns which always cover 
the ground. beneath that tree in the natural 
state; the manna is collected before sunrise, 
when it is coagulated, but it dissolves as 
soon as the sun shines upon it. The Arabs 
clean. away the leaves, dirt, &e. which atl- 
here to it, boil it, strain it through a coarse 
iece of cloth, and put itinto leathern skins ; 
in this way they preserve it till the following 
year, and use it as they do honey, to pour 
over their unleayened bread, or to dip their 
bread into. I could not learn that they ever 
make it into cakes or loaves, The manna is 
found only in years when copious rains have 
falien ; sometimes it is not produced at all, 
as will probably happen this year. I saw 
none of it among the Arabs, but I obtained 
a small piece of last year’s produce, in the 
convent; where having been kept in the 
cool shade and moderate temperature of that 
place, it had become quite solid, and formed 
a small cake; it became soft when kept 
some tinie in the hand ; if placed in the sun 
for five minbtes it dissolyed ; but when re- 
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stored to a cool place it became solid again 
in a quarter of an hour. In the season, at 
which the Arabs.gather it, it never acquires 
that state of hardness which will allow of its 
being pounded, as the Israelites are said to 
have done in Numbers xi. 8. Its colour is 
a dirty yellow, and the piece which I saw 
was still mixed with bits of tamarisk leaves : 
its taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, 
and as sweet as honey. If eaten in any con- 
siderable quantity it is said to be slightly 
purgative. 

The quantity of manna collected at pre- 
sent, even in seasons when the most. co- 
pious rains fall, is very trifling, perhaps not 
amounting to more than five or six hundred 

ounds. It is entirely consumed among the 

ouins, who consider it the greatest dainty 
which their country affords. The harvest is 
usually in June, and lasts for about six 
weeks ; sometimes it begins in May. There 
are only particular parts of the Wady Sheikh 
that produce the tamarisk; but it is also 
said to grow in Wady Naszeb, the fertile 
valley to the SE. of the convent, on the 
road from thence to Sherm. 

Previous to returning to Suez, Mr. B. 
visited Mount Serbal and other remarkable 
places, but his toils were only rewarded by 
uninteresting inscriptions on rocks, &e., and 
views of the country. From Suez, encoun- 
tering great danger from Arab robbers, he 
reached Cairo, and here the Volume con- 
cludes, excepting an Appendix, which gives 
an account of the Ryhanlu Turkmans near 
Aleppo, and other Turkman tribes in Asia 
Minor; routes, and other information re- 
specting the country through which the Au- 
thor travelled. 

Upon the whole, though the qnalysis we 
have made of it display ‘its better side, this 
publication is far inferior in intelligence and 
interest to Burckhardt’s preceding work. 
Its important contents might have been com- 
pressed within half the compass, and thus 
the line of volumes promised on this mudel 
would have been anticipated with greater 
pleasure than its form and quelity inspire. 
A frontispiece represents the Author in his 
Arab Bernous. It is a lithographic print, 
and looks like a Cloud King; we should 
have been glad of a fine copperplate por- 
trait of so remarkable a man, by whose loss 
the spirit of research has suffered incal- 
culably. 





LITERATURE, ETC. 
PEVERELL OF THE PEAK, 

Tuis title has been announced in the 
Edinburgh Magazines as that of the Novel 
which is to succeed the Fortunes of Nigel, 
by the Author of Waverley. Induced by 
this advertisement to look into the earl 
annals of the House of Peverell, we shall 
digest our research into a short sketch, 
which, we trust, will not be unacceptable 
to our friends, 

In Pegge’s Bibliotheca Topographica Bri- 
tannica, (No. xxx11.) the twin castles of 
Bolsover and Peak, in the county of Derby, 
are described. Bolsover was probably erect- 
ed by William Peverell, the natural son of 
William the Conqueror, and a Norman 
baron of great trust and power, who lived 
till the seventh year of the reign of Stephen, 
A.D. 1142.° This fortress, in conjunction 


with Peak Castle, sufficed to overawe and 


keep in order the whole northern parts of 
the county. William Peverell, the son of 
the above, in 1153 poisoned Ranulph Earl 
of Chester, for which foul act his estates 
and employments were forfeited to the 
Crown. It appears from the sheriff’s ac- 
counts to Henry 11., that a part of the cri- 
minal’s demesnes continued under this for- 
feiture for many years, though another part 
went to his daughter.—(Leland’ Collectan. 
and, Dugdale’s Bar. chiefly the a ys 
Richard 1. gave the castles of Pecci an 
Bolsoveres to his brother John, the former 
being considered as almost impregnable, 
and consequently of much importance in 
those restless times. Peak passed into the 
hands of the Nevills; and Mr. Pegge says 
concerning it— 

- - - “ Mr. King calls it Castleton, but very 
improperly, as this is the name of the adja- 
cent village holding of it, and denominated 
from it, quasi Castle-Town. The true desig- 
nation of the fortress is Peak-Castle, with some 
small variations in the orthography. Mr. 
King says, ‘ There is not even any tradition 
preserved of the first building of Castleton,’ 
meaning this castle; but Mr. Bray, on the 
contrary, writes, ‘ Tradition says that this 
castle was built by William Peverell, natural 
son of the Conqueror, who once spent a 
Christmas here.’ The latter circumstance 
may be doubtful, but the erection of the fa- 
bric by Peverel can scarcely be questioned, 
when we reflect what weight of evidence 
there is to substantiate the tradition. The 
ground or site of the castle belonged to Pe- 
verel; for amongst his lands in Domesday, 
we read, ; 


Tetra’ in Pechefers Castelli Will Peurel tenuer’ Ger- 
mebern’ Hundine. 


Whence it appears farther that the castle 
was not only then existing, and consequently 
older than that at Bolsover, but actually was 
the property of William Peverel, as both 
Camden and Dugdale declare it to have 
been. It was accordingly sometimes termed 
Castle Peverel.”* 

“Mr. King cites an ancient MS. in the 
college of Manchester, which states, accord- 
ing to him, ‘ that in this castle William de 
Peverel, natural son of William the Con- 
queror, had his residence, and kept his 
court ; and that he had also another habita- 
tion, connected with this, at Brough (or 
Burgh) near Castleton ; from whence was an 
ancient road to Buxton, called long before 
his time Batham-gate, or the gate leading to 
the Bath.’ The inference Mr. King draws 
from this old account is, ‘ that here was a 
very considerable fortress, the dwelling of 
some ancient chief, and his train (for whese 
use such a road was made,) long before the 
Conquest ; and that even William de Peverel 
found the smallness of this tower inconve- 
nient ; so far was he from having built it.’ - - - 

“It is highly credible, that in ancient 
times, long before William Peverel raised 
his structure, there had existed a fortifica- 
tion. at this place, and that Peverel in his 
erection made use of the ruins thereof. This 
is inferred from some fragments of bricks, 
which I saw there, anno 1761; and indeed I 
have Mr. King very clearly concurring with 
me in this sentiment, though he seems in- 

* It is rather a curious coincidence, that the 
uncommon name of Nigel occurs in 
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clined to think the old ante-normanic work 
rather. of Saxon than Roman construction. 
The situation, it must be allowed, is such, as 
to induce invaders of every nation to plant 
a hold upon it.” 


In the 6th volume of the Archaeologia 
(Mr. King’s sequel to Observations on An- 
cient Castles) it is more picturesquely 
stated— 

‘¢ The next castle which strikes us with 
high ideas of its great antiquity, is Castleton 
in Derbyshire ; perched proudly, like a fal- 
con’s nest, on the summit of an almost inac- 
cessible rock, high impending over the 
mouth of one of the most lense and august 
caverns that nature ever formed. The emi- 
nence whereon it stands is nearly insulated ; 
the top of the adjacent hill over the cavern 
being much lower, and joined, even there, 
only by a steep precipice falling from the 
summit of the one down to the other. 

*¢ On the west and east: sides the rock is 
quite perpendicular; and to the north and 
south so steep that it cannot be ascended 
without the utmost difficulty. The whole 
commands a fine view of the country round, 
and of the mountain called Mam Tor, with the 
double foss of the old encampment (so little 
known). placed on the highest brow of that 
shivering mountain. 

‘¢ There is not even any tradition preserved 
of the first building of Castleton. And some 
herring-bone work in the walls shews that it 
must have been of vast antiquity. - - - 

‘¢ The ascent to it was by a narrow wind- 
ing path, up a most formidable steep, where 
a very small band of men might aoy an 
army: and after ascending this you find the 
castle-walls. to possess nearly the whole of 
the summit. 

“ The great gate was on the eastern side, 
but is now destroyed ; and it seems. to have 
had no mote or draw-bridge ; as indeed none 
could be necessary in such a situation. 

“ On entering the area (or.as it was called 
in succeeding ages the ballium) there appear 
no vestiges of additional buildings, that I 
could trace; but only a large space for en- 
campment, with .two little square. turrets, 
and the keep itself. - - - 

“ After climbing the steep ascent, and 
traversing a small part of the brink of the 
precipice, in order to, arrive at the) great 
portal, the whole area of the castle was 
next to be passed through, before the keep 
(or tower of residence) could be approached ; 
which stands at the remotest, and best pro- 
tected corner of the area; and bears evi- 
dent marks of the highest antiquity. 

“Its dimensions within, like that at Con- 
nisborough, are small; being only 21 feet 
by 19, or a very little more : but the walls 
are near eight feet in thickness. 

“Tt had no entrance on the ground, un- 
less it was by a very narrow winding pas- 
sage, where you now enter, by the side of 
which was a steep winding stair-case ; 
whether there was any original entrance even 
here is perhaps to be doubted.” 

In this lower apartment are two small 
loops, one to the east, the other to the north ; 
but there was no loop towards the outside of 
the castle, except.one at a great height. In- 
deed its antiquity isso remote, that the use 
of the portcullis, and of wells within the wall 
for drawing up the beams ofmilitary ’ 
not appear to have been understood 
when it was constructed... In the room above 





(the first floor of the keep, if we employ 50 
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a flight of steps from the ballium to a 
n, at the end of which was the mag- 
nificent portal. In this chamber were two 
windows, the one to the north opposite the 
portal, and the other in the centre towards 
the east, and conseqnently on the right of 
the entrance: both these were so guarded, 
and so deep in embrasure, that no weapon 
shot from the outside of the castle-walls 
could possibly reach them. On the fourth, 
or west side, exposed to the country, was no 
window at all, nor any opening, (on this side 
of the building,) but the narrow loop near the 
-top. In one of the corners there is a narrow 
passage to a small closet formed in the thick- 
ness of the wall, and used in those rude times 
for convenient purposes. At the opposite 
corner is a similar closet, perhaps the well ; 
but this is a point of antiquarian dubiety. In 
athird corner is the stair-case to the upper 
state apartment, very narrow, and rendered 
dangerous to invaders by several sharp turns. 
At the top of this stair, in the state-apart- 
‘ment, is a curious arched dome of stone, very 
- singular in its construction, but very neat. 
There is but one window, a large one to the 
south, over the portal, and looking into the 
ballium or area of the Castle. ‘‘ But the most 
remarkable thing here (says Mr. King) is a 
large nich in the wall, on the east side, witha 
singular kind of canopy, or ornament, at 
top; which having no window belonging to 
it, nor any flue above, nor any outlet that 
could possibly induce the least suspicion of 
its serving for a chimney, leaves us room to 
‘suspect it might have been designed for the 
same purposé.as that smaller one at Connis- 
borough ; and was indeed the idol cell, or little 
idolatrous chapel, in Pagan times. A cir- 
cumstance, which if it be connected with 
that of the digging up certain small idols 
themselves, in this neighbourhood, a few 
years ago, will still add further strength to 
our conclusion, that this castle was of the 
_ highest antiquity, and may with the greatest 
a be classed with that at Connisbo- 
rough. 


“It is very remarkable, moreover, that on 
the North wall, there, is a very odd appear- 
ance of projecting stones, in the form of a 
pent, as if, in latter ages, whilst the castle 
was in use, a roof had been let in ; the sides of 
which were placed beneath this cell, on pur- 

* pose to exclude it out of the apartment, trom 
a just abhorrence of its original design. 

‘Such, therefore, as these two, I think, 
we may now fairly conclude, were some of 
the fortresses, and places of Royal. resi- 
dence, during the Heptarchy ; although there 
Sens were, during the same pe- 
Ti i, many other Saxon fortifications, con- 
sisting merely of entrenchments of earth; 
which have hitherto, for want of due exami- 
Ration, been considered by some antiquaries 
as the only Saxon castles.” 

om this summary our readers will gather, 

that if the Peak Castle be the scene of the 
forthcoming Novel, it affords very romantic 
and striking objects for description. The 
-barbarous splendonr and the sanguinary 
es of a Norman Baron, thongh acted 
within the keep of a castle with only one 
_Toom upon a floor, and that not the size of a 
modern cottage Marder could have no more 
interesting site than the Castle of the Peak, 
and the. wild and extraordinary country 
gar ds Of the story of Ranulph’s mur- 
Which is the main incident of 


his beautiful work on Peak Scenery, part 1., 
states, that the correctness of the accusation 
was hardly disputable, and that the possessor 
of the brief honours of the Peverels, kings of 
the Peak, ignominiously fled to another 
country, stigmatized with the character of a 
murderer. 
To a friend we are indebted for the follow- 
ing addition, but-we do not know whence he 
has derived his information : 
- » - “ He’s now coming down to levy 
black mail on my own territories: this same 
Peverel was the father of the fair Mellet, 
who was offered in spousal, with the dower 
of land and lea, to the bravest knight ‘in 
Christendom who should win her in tourna- 
ment in the Peak. Fitzgwanrtne the Great 
was the successful combatant ‘ with a proud 
peacocke for his crest,’ against Alexander 
king of Scotland, and a king of France 
(I forget which king) and several other 
knights of arms. He brought her to Whit- 
tington, his barony and domain.” - - - 
From a recent visit to this spot, we are 
prepared to enjoy with delight any fine 
descriptions of its bold and unusual land- 
scapes. The rude and frightful hills, opening 
into the most pastoral valleys (such as the 
vale of Castleton, which stretches from the 
Shivering Mam-Tor all along beneath the 
ruins of the Peak Castle,) and watered by 
lovely streams, such as the Wye, the Dove, 
and the Derwent, do not present external 
features more worthy of the pen of Waverley, 
than do the internal wonders of this extra- 
ordinary region. The Peak-cavern is in itself 
an inestimable treasure; for imagination 
could not conceive a place more suited to a 
tale of feudal romance and ruthless assassi- 
nation. This tremendous excavation is 750 
yards in length, its entrance the most grand 
and solemn that fancy could devise, under 
an impending canopy of a huge rocky arch. 
Soon is the light of day lost in its recesses ; 
subterraneous streams are passed, and al- 
ternately we wind along low-roofed and rug- 
ged passages, dripping caves, and spacious 
domes possessing more than cathedral magni- 
tude and more than Gothic gloom. But not 
only this cavern, but the whole of the Peak 
of Derby, must be’ seen to have the effects 
upon the mind appreciated. Wenever spent 
a fortnight, of more unmingled gratification 
than in making a tour of this remarkable 
region ; and at this season of the year, when 
such excursions are so generally taken, we 
are sure no recommendation of ours could 
lead to greater gratification than that ofa 
visit to the Peak of Derby. The natural 
beauties and stalactytical caves of Matlock ; 
the druidical remains of Robin Hood’s Leap 
and adjacent Moor ; the Rocking Stones, of 
many tons weight, moved by a finger; the 
exploration of Mines; the ancient baronial 
edifice of Haddon Hall ; the. more modern 
splendour of Chatsworth; the delights of 
Bakewell; the wonders of Castleton and its 
vicinage ; the ebbing and flowing Well; 
and Buxton, with all its attractions — are 
within the scope of ten days’ enjoyment ; 
and. we will venture to say that there is no 
district of the same extent in Europe which 
offers greater attractions to the curious of 
évery class. But our recollected admiration 
of these scenes has diverted us from Peverel 
of the Peak, _ whose ruined walls we paid 
a lengthened visit, examining .their: ancient 
remains with the utmost interest. The Saxon 
Herring-bone still exists in the wall of the 





the Novel, we know little, Mr. Rhodes, in 


OS 
rets are in good preservation; one of the 
latter inhabited by a person who has charge 


of the place. The zig-zag ascent from Cas- 
tleton, on the east side, though you see the 
Castle on the top of the hill, is hardly prac- 
ticable without a guide, and very laborious. 
But the summit would repay a hundred times 
the toil. To the south the sight reposes on 
the sweet vale of Castleton. The west is 
commanded by higher mountains, between 
which and the Peak runs a deep ravine, 
whose side towards the Castle is a perfect 
precipice. On the north and north-east are 
seen the striking outlets from this hill-sur- 
rounded scene, and the famous Mam-Tor, 
whose splintery rocks often descend with a 
voice of thunder into the valley below. 

Such is the seat of the once mighty family 
of the Peverels and their history offered to 
the hand of the Northern Magician ; who if 
he resemble other Magicians, will find here 
every material for enchantment, from the 
terrific caverns of Gnomes or Banditti, to 
the loveliest scenes of nature in the midst of 
her more awful forms, the mist-covered hill 
and stormy upper peak ;—and for his human 
pictures all the wildness and feudal grandeur 
of those times when the Baron’s Keep rung to 
the Bard’s song ; his walls, filled with savage 
retainers, displayed manners and customs 
well worth the preserving record of such a 
limner ; and his female companions, his fa- 
mily, his friends and his foes, bore a stamp 
and impress so peculiar, as to be susceptible 
of being wrought into the tapestry of fiction 
with all the fidelity, spirit, and interest of 
Ivanhoe. 
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ORIGINAL POZTRY. 
Sketches from Designs by Mr. Dagley. 
Sketch the Second. as 
LovE touching the Horns of a Snatt, which is 
shrinking from his hand. 





Love's feeling is more soft, and sensible, 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails. 





Oh, you have wronged me !—but, or e’er I tell 
How deep I feel the injury, I will 

One moment linger o'er the things which were 
Precious as happiness ; I will just say, 

For the last time, how I have loved you! All 

My hopes in life dwelt with you, for you were 
The centre of existence ; all I said, 

Or did, or thought, had reference to you. 

I would have shared the bleakest poverty 

With you, and only sorrowed for your sake ; 

I would have givet up all the world could give 
Of pleasure for you—and your kiss, your smile 
To me had been light, mirth, and revelry. 

You had my soul's first incense, for my heart 

Had never darkened with love’s conscious shadow, 
Till you did set your image like a seal 

Upon its every fibre. Oh, I could 

Have borne with open shame, with pain, with toil ; 
Have drained the veriest dregs of bitterness— 
But cannot bear unkindness and neglect. 

Thrice venomed is the wound when ’tis Love’s hand 
Inflicts thie blow. Look on this picture—here 
Are all my feelings imaged! Mark how soon, 
How sensitive that creature shrinks away 

From Love’s rude touch, within its own calm home. 
’Tis thus my soul's revealings have been checked, 
And forced to shrink within themselves ‘again, 
And I might envy even that “ cdckled” Snail: 

It will find in its shell a quiet rest=~ 

But when my feelings: turn unto the heart 

That sent them forth, what will they find there but 





Keep. The balllum and its two square tur- 





A desert, where the too impassioned 
Has left ‘deep fiery traces! “" E.L. 
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¢ FINE ARTS. 
STATUE TO TAE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, &c. 
Ws; three weeks since, took an opportu- 
nity of ‘describing this Statue, mentioning 
its origin as a British monument, detailing 
the history of its model as a work of art, 
and giving a brief account of casting in 
bronze, generally, as derived from the best 
ties. Very favourably: impressed 
with i Rameetee by this 
figure on its pedestal in Hyde Park, we 
of it as we felt, and were little pre- 
pared to expect that it would become the 
copious source of abnse and ribaldry to 
at least, of the periodical 
press. "This we are sorry for, because it is, 


ue pera ust :—we are suré that it is 
Hi Cy 


of ape ba Teen points, 
rning our page with ap 
wibe’ lorning our page im 
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work a butt for their contemptible shafts. 
When tired of scribbling against it, they 
may go and try to stick pins into the statue, 
in ‘hich, with their’ powers, they will 


equally succeed, especially if they try the 
ee 


We have said that the railings vented 
upon this subject are unpatriotic. Let us 
compere a Foreign with a British artist. 
A Frenchman, a German, a Dane, or an 
Italian, produces a great work in sculpture 
or painting:—how 1s. it received by the 
countrymen of the artist? The press makes 
common cause with it, and rings with its 
praises ; the Great are proud to countenance 
and encourage the individual ; his fame is 
boasted as a national honour; and if fault 
is found, it is clothed in the kindest forms 


of criticism, and not iu the angry Jan 
of censure and Vieapesstion, On the other 
y = 





AND 


the malignity of contemporery 
and envy. Instead of being cop- 
as a man contributing to grace his 
country, he is calumniated as if he were 
Ity of ‘some particular crime; and, in 
iort, like’ the very theme of our observa- 
tions, he starids, as it were, with an inviti- 
fion affixed, for every dirty fellow to come 
and shoot his rubbish against him, ‘Thus 
treated, England can have no cause of com- 
plaint if the Fine Arts do not flourish and 
improve with ber, as with nations where 
more liberal sentiments are cultivated, and 
where encouragement, not obloquy, attends 
even unsuccessful attempts at grand .pro- 
ductions. 

The present, in our opinion, is on the 
contrary eminently successful. We will not 
dwell on the figure itself, for it has stood 
the test of the finest judgments, for ages, 
and has been universally admitted to be one 
of the most sublime conceptions of human 
genius, Of its copy it. is but necessary to 
say, that it is faithful ad unguem. But, 
alas! it is naked brass; and refined civiliza- 
tion has so sharpened our sensibilities, that 
for the first time in the annals of the Arts 
and of the world, the nude has, in 1822, 
become synonymous with the indecent! On 
such a question we can only speak from the 
impression made on our own mind by the 
Sight of the Statue; and to us (speaking 
from this feeling) it seems as impossible to 
associate any wnchaste or indecorous idea 
with it, as with a view of a war-horse, 
Westminster Abbey, or the Sun, Rank 
must be the soil where such a weed gyuld 
ppring up;.and as-far its being combined 
with any knowledge of or relish for the 
fine arts, that notion is too absurd to deserve 
a moment's notice, To apply to the instance 
before us, in answer to strictures which we 
have observed in several Journals, we would 
suggest a few points for reflection to the un- 
prejudiced part of the public, == = 

Presuming the Statue, if not hy Phidias, 
to be the work of one of the greatest sculp- 
tors of ancient Greece, and knowing that it 
has been esteemed by all the greatest scu 
tors which.centuries have produced, tu 
the most noble personification of abstract 
youthful Valour in action, it is demonstrable 
that ifit presents the Beau Ideal of that form, 
it cannot betray a single feature or line 
connected with the impure or obscene. We 
adhere to the past authorities, that it does 
express what its author intended; and, fo 
say the truth, despise the modern cavillers, 
who would attach to it an sranervent idea. 

But if the Nude be really indecent, how 
comes it that a discovery so fatal to the 
Arts, should not have been brought forward 
till now? How comes it that neither the 
Hercules on the stair-case at Somerset 
House, the Theseus and Ilyssus among the 
Elgin marbles, the Apollo Belvidere, nor 
any of the chef-d’ceuvres of anti uity, have 
been attacked on that score ? i was jt 
reserved for a copy of one of these , 
works (a copy, it especially observed, 
whose pores lour® is calculated to remove @py 
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_ Toads, houses, halls, churches, and Ludgate 
- Hill, may no longer offend the eyes and de- 
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_ flood of silly and vulgar abuse with which 


_ Mist be utterly destitute of any ‘taste or 


_ combat, in particular with regard to the 
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dea of ampurity which marble, more closely | pub 
inds,) w 


resembling flesh, oe = by possibility inspire 
in minds, y was it reserved for 
ko copy to be assailed with all these 
puerile inl’ paltry objections? 

Again, if the principle on which they are 
founded be correct, if nude figures are ini- 
inical to virtue and inconsistent with mo- 
desty, it is full time, for the of society, 
to destroy all the hitherto blindly considered 
sublime and beautiful remains of antiquity, 
which haye been held to be the most in- 
valuable wealth and inestimable ornaments 
of the greatest nations. Nor is this enough, 
we must forbid the study and practice of 
the finest branches of the artist’s profession. 
He shall need no anatomy who must clothe 
his Herculeses and drape his Eves. She 
was at once, in the eye of heaven, innocent 
and naked; but her representation must be 
covered, to prevent its being immodest ! 
Henceforward the passions and the physical 
sufferings must be expressed by the counte- 
nance alone: nor ‘Fear, nor Grief, nor 
Agony, nor Force, nor Want, nor Fury, 
shall have a: limb or a muscle to. pourtray 
them. They must speak to the sense 
through the folds of decent wrappings ; 
lest our morals be tainted, and green men 
be as often longed for as green fruits. 

Neither will it be enough that what have 
been so purely called “ the chaste nudities 
‘of the antique,” should vanish, and the 
modern arts be reformed ; we must descend 
‘lower and labour more extensively if we 
mean tocleanse the Augean stable, of which 
the Achilles of the unweeting Mr, Westma- 
cott is the chief ‘monster.~ Our commemnest 
fountains, heretofore unreproved; our most 
universal edificial ornaments in relief, 
hitherto guiltless of improper suggestion ; 
our signs of Belles Savages and the like, 
never Tetore slandered by imputed inde- 
corum, must all be changed, new-modelled, 
or extirpated, in order that our streets, 


terioriate the natures of Strand Cates and 


We have been led rather more at length 
than we intended into a defence of the 
style of Art to which this statue belongs ; 
but something was called for to stem that 


the press has teemed on this subject, ad- 
dressed to popular delusion, and, as usual, 

ed on some assumption of immacu- 
late virtue or moral rectitude, the conve- 
nient vehicles to cover malice, ignorance, 
and the uncharitable vanity of isplaying 
our own smartness at the expense of our 
neighbours. We shall orily — that they 


g for the Fine Arts, who support, in 


earnest; the doctrines we have endeavoured 


indecency of the nude figure, which the 


citer it is executed is the farther removed 
drom this ‘ 

. Upon the application of the present de- 
ect 


tun. We will. not ie to 


lic opmion, namely, whether a of 
an acknowledged par At snastetpigely et 
an original design by a living artist, is best 
calculated to ‘be satisfactory, We shall 
only say that we should rejvice to see Lon- 
don bristled with such glorious ornaments 
as this statue; and that we should be more 
rejoiced if any monuments comparable to it 
were suppli hy pontnoneyps genius. Nor 
would we overflow with gall and reproba- 
tion, if works so produced were not alto- 
gether blameless; on the contrary, we 
should appleud their merits, and hope for 
nearer approaches to perfection, as the 
consequence of the cheering voice of pub. 
lic fame and public encouragement, so in- 
dispensable to the sensitive race of genius. 
We may here observe, that probably the 
clearest proof of the fact, that all the 
scurrility uttered about the. Statue has 
failed to impart that corrupt bias to the 
popular thought which it was meant to 
give, is to be found among the crowds 
who daily surround and atit; we have 
repeatedly mixed with these, consisting of 
persons of both sexes, and of all ages and 
ranks, for hours, and we selemnly declare 
that we never heard one immodest remark 
or unbecoming expression aree the subject, 
On the contrary, the people evince much 
interest jn it; speak of it as a striking spec- 
tacle; and buy with avidity a little outline 
and brief account of it, which an indus- 
trious printer is working off from his press 
at a penny the sheet. 

Looking at the figure in a classical light, 
we are certainly not disposed to approve of 
its being-pronounced in the .insesiptiou to 
be Achilles. The correctness of that ap- 

ellation js, to say the least ef it, invelved 
in much obscurity; and it seems to us 
that a less individual appropriation would 
have been better suited, to the design, 
Therefore had the argument for its being 
Achilles been ten times more conclusive 
than it is, we should have rather leant the 
other. way, a8 more suited to our purpose, 
and have erected the statue as that of 
Valour, an abstract principle not peculiar 
to Greece or the Trojan war, but appli- 
cable to all great achievements by heros in 
all ages an of every clime. We do not 
know whether it is or is not possible to re- 
consider this point; but it is the more 
needful to be reconsidered, because, if the 
the name of Achilles is to remain on the 
pedestal, it strikes us that the additions 
to the ancient model, the shield on the 
upraised arm, aud the sword or spear 
(whatever is placed) in the other hand, will 
deserve.a very elaborate investigation to 
determine their propriety. The present 
shield (which is a fit size for its place and 
relative proportions,) not only wants rich- 
ness of execution, but, as far as we have 
been able to form a judgment, is incun- 
sistent with the era of Achilles. Homer 
throughout not only describes the Greek 
shields (and. particularly that of Achilles) 
as highly adorned, but as broad and large. 
They protect their owners;. they lean and 
sleep upon them :. Ajax’s shield covers his 
are Fe back ; leaders and warriors kneel and 





Hight behind their shields ; and their corpses 


when slain are borne off upon them. It was 
not till much later in Grecian history that 
we read of small shields (the Spartan, for 
instance) being accounted honourable in 
battle; in sieges and attacks upon walls, 
it is evident that this defence was, as it 
ought to have been, of the utmost portable 
dimension. With respect to the right hand, 
we are of opinion, from a careful examination 
of its position, that if it held any instru- 
ment it could not have been a sword, and 
ifa spear, that it was the short spear, mot 
upright, but reversed, We mean that the 
barb.was below the hand, and the arm in 
the act of being raised to hurl the javelin. 
This is, however, more conjec The 
fingers do not seem to grasp a heavy in- 
strument; and if Achilles at Seyros is to 
be insisted upon, the attitude is more suited 
to throwing away the distaff than to wield- 
ing the sword. But we trust this reference 
will be abandoned; for the association of 
the hero’s exploits at the Court of Lycome- 
des with the modern monument, is by no 
means to be coveted, 


Considered simply as a production of 
Art, the figure is of the grandest gladiato- 
rial form, with less of the than 
is exhibited in the action of the gladiator 
Repellans, and more energy than is wit- 
nessed in theaction of the lo, to which 


itis similar in character. Fromm its prin- 
cipal view, the gates of Hyde the 
upper parts come finely contrasted with the 
“mg then se y are igre nchno.n 
y the armour r 
support. It may be donjecuieh frum thabe, 
that the original did not stand in the open 
air, but in some niche of a mighty temple 
or national edifice. When the surrounding 
paling is removed, and an eusy ascent made 
to the chevaux de frise, ich are, we un- 
derstand, to be placed on a wall within a 
few feet of the base, the full effect of the 
statue, however, will be more forcibly per- 
ceived. The Ladies’ Trophy ‘will 
“ bestride the narrow world like a Colos- 
sus,” a splendid monument of conception 
in the ancient, and of execution: in the mo- 
dern artist; while those who have vainly 
tried to convert the noble into the ridicu- 
lous, the patriotic into the shameful, and 
the sublime into the impure, will the 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY, 

THE SHOWS OF LONDON.—No, X, 

Quelque Chose!—Dict. de Académie, 

yore a Te 

Tuere are now exhibiti a ter 
of the late Polito’s (as ates vai) thee 
of the. small rooms of the Egyptian. Hall, 
three fine specimens of the serpent tribes. 
Two are Boas, aud not so as we have 
seen these creatures alive; but they are 
curious just now, from the circumstance. of 
one. having cast its skin, and. the other 
being in the act of losing its Outer covering. 
The former is more lively than be com- 








panion, which is. comparatively dull and 
torpid,- The head has a we, 
especially about the eyes, ' like 
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hora organs in a mask, and are in fact little 
else. The motions of these’ enormous 
snakes are’ exceedingly beautiful: raising 
their heads as if by a magic power, when 
they assume a perpendicular direction ; and 
when moving horizontally, undulating in 
the most sliding, graceful, and picturesque 
involutions. The action is visibly performed 
by the ribs within, which operate as a 
thousand feet to produce an almost imper- 
— but rapid progress. The tongue is 
soft and harmless, resembling a swallow’s 
tail, the danger from this animal being 
only in its tremendous power of compres- 
sion and in its bite. ‘The scales are smooth, 
and the colours varied and rich. 

In a smaller cage (also lined with flan- 
nel, and the front well guarded with wire,) 
isa a of a more mortal character, and 
one which we are not aware was’ ever 
brought alive to England: it is the famous 
Cobro de Capello, the Hvoded or Spectacle 
Snake (Coluber Naja of Linnzus.) Of this 
venemous reptile the bite is certain and 
speedy death,unless a remedy is immediately 
-applied. A volatile alkali taken internally, 
and constant action to prevent sleep, form, 
"we believe, the best antidote. The specimen 
-here exhibited is about five feet in length. 
‘Its head is flat, and its aspect singularly 
fierce and disagreeable. If provoked, it darts 
‘so furiously against the wires as to injure 
itself; and now seemingly aware of this, 
except much irritated, it only shows its re- 

- sentment by hissing, erecting its head, and 
looking stedfastly at the assailant. The Buas 

- under similar circumstances also hiss and 
endeavour to bite. On each side of the 
neck of the Cobro (which is very small) are 

- radiations like lateral fins; and behind the 
two marks which procure it the name of 

. Spectacle. Its colour is browner than that 
of the boas, and the speckles by no means 
-so brilliant. The scales are rough—gene- 
rally if not always a characteristic of the 
isonous serpent. The tongue forked, 

ike the others, and harmless, the venom 
lying in grooves of the teeth. When de- 

- prived of these fangs, which are long and 
. crooked, the Cobru is taught to dance to the 
' Indian’s pipe, and to writhe innocuously 
about his person. It is evidently the same 
snake which we see carved so often and so 
highly venerated among the mystic symbols 

. in Egyptian and oriental temples; and thus, 
besides its attractions to the naturalist, pre- 
sents something of interest to the anti- 
quarian. 

These animals have been about six weeks 
in this country, and have as yet taken no 

* food. They drink a little, and void a white 
' fluid which becomes hard. ‘he Boas may 
. be equal to swallow a fowl or a rabbit; 
while the Cobro would probably be con- 
‘ tented with bread and milk or food of that 
kind. They merit a visit from the curious. 





WINE AND WALNUTS; 


AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Greybeard.—Chap. VI. 
A RAMBLE ON THE HEATH. 
Tr could not fail to be 'a “day of days” with 


lacking—it was with him one continued scene 
of gaiety. Frank as an Hibernian, social as 
an Englishman, ijively as a Frenchman, and 
trusty as a Scot—no good but he enjoyed in 
full, and no little evil or cross that he did 
not turn to good account.—* 0! rare! It 
smoothens the rough edge of disappointment 
to be merry,” said he, ‘‘ and draws the ve- 
nom from the sting of ill-will; it is only 
your great calamities that cannot be subdued 
by laughter, and they must be battled by 
philosophy,” throwing his arms about—he 
was all gesture. ‘ I hate your querulous 
sparks, that fly here and there to ignite every 
little dormant evil into a blaze: therefore, 
my boys, let’s be merry and wise.” 

“It was this inveterate spirit of gaiety 
that got us first acquainted,” said Garrick, 
who was many years his senior. “‘ The young 
Scot waggishly said he would catch me, and 
egad! he did.” Garrick, indeed, was much 
indebted to his pen for various admirable 
squibs in his defence, when certain wits of 
the town were running the veteran actor 
too hard. Caleb’s playful invention turned 
the tables upon his opponents with such ad- 
mirable tact, that those who had united 
against their Roscius, they knew not why, 
began to think how much they owed him on 
the old score of delightful entertainment ; 
and again righteously became his warmest 
admirers and steadiest friends. It was by 
this generous exercise of his pen, whilst yet 
but a young man among the wits, that many 
jarring interests, now forgotten, were set to 
rights, and many who had fancied themselves 
neglected by each other, lived as before in 
right good fellowship. 

These good, sound, old‘ fashioned qualities, 
added to his original license for making 
friends, gave him ten years advantage over 
his compeers, enlarged his circle; and Caleb 
was thus early admitted to the best tables, 
and seated abuve the salt. 

Master Caleb then was a choice spirit— 
Gainsborough perfectly unique—Reynolds, (I 
would always write Sir Joshua, from respect) 
—Reynolds interesting to the very letter of 
polite converse—Garrick a mirror of all that 
should delight—Sterne’s gossip—was it not 
above all price ?—and young Bunbury a pro- 
mising disciple of that old school, the memory 
of which might well eke out another tear. 

Yes! I have lately stood and mused on 
that still spot, upon that hill that faces the 
back window of our little inn, where, on a 
space that might be covered with our old 
club-carpet, once stood these worthies, snift- 
ing the pure air, and talking of the beauty 
of the scene. Yes! there I stood, and mus- 
ing said, Their eyes then sparkling with the 
joy of friendly chat—now dim. Their bodies, 
now unconscious as the sand on which I 
tread, then watching as they did yon same 
eternal sun, setting resplendent, that to- 
morrow and to-morrow, alike mighty in res- 
plendence, shall rise and set again. 

The meadows were as green to them, and 
glittering with golden butter cups; but not 
a blade of grass, nor shrub, nor bush, per- 
haps, existing now, of all the spreading scene 
their living eyes beheld ! 

Old trees are gone, and young grown out 
of knowledge. e grazing kine that ani- 
mate the vale, by many generations new, yet 
lowing as of old. The black-bird at the same 
evening song; and hark the cuckoo, not less 
regarded for its homely strain; and on the 





such a party. Caleb, as aforesaid, was never 





nearest spray—aye! searcely out of reach, 


SS 
familiar, like many an old acquaintance red- 
breast of the spot. These struck their senses 
then—now they are not! 


“There, Reynolds,” said Gainsborough, 
(I think Ithear him now, the enthusiast !)— 
“there! look along this dell, how richly. 
wooded!” It was one of those painter-like 
evenings when the declining sun threw its 
lengthened rays between vast islands of grey 
clouds seated in the mid Heaven, tinging their 
shores as ’twere with ethereal hues, and 
lighting the earthly landscape beneath with 
enchanting variety. 


“TL am no friend to enclosures,” said he— 
“ yet this picture composes well—yes! beau- 
tifully! intersected as it is! But the enclo- 
sures are small, and the trees group well 
together—better than one usually sees from 
a rising ground. None but an ass would 
build upon a hill—uoless there be hilis above 
—unless indeed one could have the pic- 
ture lighted up in this glorious painter-like 
style.——Thirteen degrees of distance have 
I counted—all distinct. Look, Sir Joshua! 
how that sweep betwixt Hendon and Mill- 
hill reposes’ in dusky shade.—What aérial 
perspective—how prismatic! ’tis like view- 
ing nature through the medium of a lens. 
Sterne, you fabricator of feeling,—you—yont 
—manntacturer of fiction—is there any feel- 
ing or fiction that comes up to this? What! 
are you dumb, Uncle Toby—does not this 
scene raise your notions of the Creator? 
What holy work!—to paint with hand di- 
vine so gloriously for the delight of Man! 
Man—creation’s darling—ali—all for him— 
the creature alone of intellect !—Yet, poor 
little creeping driveiler, he would play the 
Creator too. Yes! it is profane to hope to 
paint like this.” 


“Go on,” said Sterne, “ proceed, en- 
thusiast—for now thou art inspired !” 


“Yes, Reynolds! Man is a little Creator 
too—let us do. the reptile justice! Is he not 
made in the Image Divine? I hate to hear 
you churchmen prate of crawling reptiles— 
worms—and stuff.—You, Lawrence Sterne ! 
Claude was a little Creator. Have you not 
seen some of his works—almost—all but di- 
vine! Only a step short of the miraculous— 
now is that hyperbolical—I ask you, Rey- 
nolds ?”” 
*‘T have, indeed, looked on some of his 
compositions with astonishment,” replied Sir 
Joshua; ‘* wonderfully near to nature are 
his effects.” 

“ Absolute creation !—Ah! you may raise 
your eyes, my dear Lawrence, and think me 
profane—call it by any other name, and you 
profane his genins,—and what! is it not to 
the glory of the mighty Creator, to create a 
being with faculties to do such deeds ?—Now 
by that same sun—behold it, Sterne,—no, I 
forgot, you are not an eagle—Weil then, by 
that same sun that you have not grace enough 
to face—by heaven, Lawrence, how finely 
your face is lighted up at this moment—do 
not stir!— , Reynolds !—Nay, turn not 
away ; shut your eyes, Yorick ; what a glow- 
ing tint! Lawrence, when you sit to me, 
mark I'll paint you thus—why your thin 
visage looks liké one of the glowing heads 
of Titian.—Whip me, boy, but I never saw 
thy genius blaze forth like this before—Rey- 
nolds—Garrick—is it’ not m fine ?—T'll 
be sworn the Venetians pai their por- 
traits in blazing sun-shine. There’s the glo- 
rious secret of Lionardi’s richness too. 
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Tl make a Saint of you, and shame theyminor,” taking off his wig and pe his 
” of.a better | “‘ Why then, Sir, Mister Gainsborough must 
specimen of your sorbus domestica, in the | look at it through a spying-glass.” 4) 


Bishops. 

«“ Well, and look at our friend Roscius 
too—how finely his visage glows. There’s a 
subject for you, Sir Joshua,” said Sterne. 

« Phoo!” replied Gainsborough, ‘ round 
asa dumplin, and no more expression than 
a barber’s block.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said 
Garrick, smiling and taking off his hat. 

‘+ Not at all,” replied the enthusiast ra- 
pidly—“ Not at all, you can put on expres- 
sion at will, all Le-Brun in your dressing- 
glass--not old mother Corneillé keeps a better 
stock of masks; but as for Lawrence—look 
upon his fine anatomical phiz!” 

“ Hold! now it comes again.” ‘ ’Pon my 
life, thou holy friar, now that the light of 
heaven shines once more upon you—you look 
as you ought—the very picture of a saint. 
So Titian-esque, so Guido-like a subject for 
an Altar-piece. Ha—ha—ha—ha—ha! Do but 
fancy our delectable Mister Shandy stuck in an 
ebony frame, worshipped day and night by a 
galaxy of sighing—pale-faced—tlove-stricken 
—coral-lipped Nuns! yes! my dear Yorick ! 
fee Pythagoras to transmogrify thee to an 
altar-piece, then for the Promethean-torch, 
and there’s a heaven for Sterne !” 

“What. are those old fograms about 
there?” said Gainsborough—* Herbarizing, 
good Lord !—Peeping at nature through the 
nether end of the glass! Well, every one to 
his humour. So, Reynolds, whilst we are 
massing together nature by wholesale, these 
microscopic gentoos are larding it out retail 
—disciples of old Leawenhoek, making a map 
of the world on a silver penny—some F.R.S. 
or AS.S., Pil be sworn.” . 

“ Yes, we be a little in the landscape way, 
sure enough,” said Samuel Foote, who at 
that moment popped his head from beneath 
a sand-bank. 

“What, my Sammy-boy, is it you?” said 
Gainsborough ;—‘‘ why who would have 
dreamt of meeting Aristophanes in this wild 
region.” 

“ Hey, what herbalising — botanising 
said Garrick. 

‘“ Herbarizing!’’ replied Foote, “yes, by 
the Lord, (taking out his watch) one hour 
and twenty minutes have I been winding 
among the furzen bushes, like a coster-monger, 
after that learned A.S.S., ali-ass an anti- 
queer-i-an there, (pointing at Dr. Ducarel)— 
the cat’s-eyed owl with his myosurus minimus,* 
making me skip about, devil take him, with 
his polygonum bistorta,t when out whipped a 
viper, which made me wish to Heaven both ¢ 
my legs had been made of bottle-stoppers. Next 
time they catch me here snake-catching, 
twill be in fisherman’s boots. Hilloa! are 

ou coming, my worthy Doctor?” Then 

aughing, as Garrick offered his cane to as- 
sist him up the bank—* I wish their breeches 
were stuffed with some of their curious poly- 
podium aculeatum,|| and be-hanged to them, that 
we might find our way to a bowl of punch.” 

“Look! here’s a rare specimen of the sor- 
bus domestica!§’’ said the Doctor to Foote, 
not regarding the other gentlemen.—* Very 
pretty, no doubt, Doctor,” said he, quite out 


ed 


of breath ; “but I must take off my scutellaria | my was said to 





: ; Little mouse-tail.  - + Snake-weed. 


Foote had a cork leg, which he facetiously | stood a little rural church, which being in a 
names, as the |ruinous state, was pulled down about the year 
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cranium, ‘“ I am verily in search 


shape of the old Bull and Bush,” 


is he going to turn virtuoso, Doctor?” 


him a member of your learne 
for building that brick church, an 
learned priest !”’ said Garrick. 

“ There was a time,” said Foote, entering 


was a time when Uld Scratch+ used to carry 
stones up high hills to build chapels. Now 
if he is out of employment, I wish he would 
busy himself in carrying them down again.” 
“ Come, come, do not be too hard upon my 
worthy friend,” said Dr. Ducarel; “he had 
no voice in the business—it was a subscrip- 
tion affair, raised entirely by the piety of the 
parish, and out of a very limited fund. ’Tis 
a notable monument of a cockney church,} 
I own; but Time, which improves pictures 
with its sober hues, as you know, Mr. Gains- 
borough, will cover it in due season with 
hoary age.” 

“No,” said Gainsborough, “ your true 
Rhenish improves with age; but a bad pic- 
ture will never becomea good one, though 
Time work at it double tides. And if Hamp- 
stead church should stand on Hampstead Hill, 
till all the colours fade in the rainbow—it 
will never become picturesque.” 

“* How d’ye do, gentlemen?” said the ar- 
chitect, as he came up to the group—he was 
a formal, good kind of man—“ How d’ye do, 
Mister Garrick?—O, and the reverend Mister 
Sterne, too!—Sir Joshua Reynolds, your most 
obedient humble servant—How do you do, 
Mister Gainsborough?” —bowing to the 
others, whom he did not know. “ What, 
gentlemen, viewing our fine scenery this fine 
evening ?—Aye, Mister Gainsborough, this 
must be just to your satisfaction,—I—I envy 
you gentlemen your powers of the painting- 
brash — Yes, indeed! you must enjoy this 
scenery superior to us, who know nothing of 
these matters. A very Badge | picture this, 
indeed—very pretty. hat do you think of 
my church, Mister Gainsborough, as viewed 
in perspective from Primrose Hill? I'm 
assured it makes a notable object from that 
point of view.” . 
“Gainsborough thinks it a better object a 
great way off, King Harry,” said Foote, 
always enjoying a little mischief. 

“Then where would you view it from, 
Mister Gainsborough?” said the architect, 
not at all seeing the joke. 

‘¢ Why from Shuter’s Hill,” said Garrick, 
laughing. 


* So nick-named at the Board of Works. He 
had been a carpenter; but from an accident in 
falling from a scaffold at the celebrated Lord Bur- 
lington’s, he obtained the notice of that noble- 
man, by whose patronage, and his own merits 
he became an architect of some celebrity, an 
acquired wealth. 

+ This idle superstition relates to many 
churches built upon heights, which the Old Ene- 
ve placed there, to fatigue the 
pious in their approach to the house of worship. 

¢ On the site of this unpicturesque building 





1745, when the t' church was erected by 
Henry Flitcroft, then surveyor-general, or hold- 


OF 
**Shater’s Hill!” exclaimed Fiitcrott— 


‘No, Sir,” said Gainsborough, who would 


“* How do you do, Doctor?” said Sterne. | not willingly give offence—“ these wags make 
“ Why, that’s Burlington Harry,* (Henry | me say an hie I ever thought.”--Gains- 
Flitcroft) sare, tradging up the path ; what, | horough wished them all at Nova Scotia, and 
t ( would have put an end to the question ; but 
‘ Why, Doctor, you are not going to make | the architect would drive on the discourse.— 
hody, sure,| + How would you wish to see it, then, Mister 
you a) Gainsborough?’—Pray favour me with your 
observations.” 


“Why, by twilight, or moonlight,” said 


into the spirit of the party at once—* there Gainsborough. 


“ And why so, Sir, may I beg to know ?” 
“ Because then I shoald see the stracture 
all in one mass.” 

“ Aye, I —— so,” replied Flitcroft; 
“you gentlemen have always great notions 
of art. Yes, I’m told it makes a good fine 
mass, sure enough !—Dear me! I should like 
to see a picture of it from your notable genius, 
Mister Gainsborongh—it would be very rural 
—very picturesque !” 

This was pushing the matter rather too far. 
— Picturesque !” echoed the painter, losing 
his patience—‘‘ What the devil have you 
builders to do with the picturesque !” 
‘* But I would have you to know that I am 
not a builder, Mr. Gainsborough ; I am an 
architect, and have stadied in the Burlington 
school,” returned Filitcroft, piqued at. the 
observation. 
“ Be itso,” retorted Gainsborough. “ Then, 
Mr. Architect, who art no builder, why not 
conjure up a Gothic building? By the powers, 
were I king of England, and potent as Harry 
the Eighth, I would proclaim, that he who 
built a church, should erect it in the old 
English architecture, and fail not, or lose his 
ears. Why did you not make a Gothic 
church—and why did you not build it of 
stone?” 
“For ‘two good reasons, Mister Gains- 
borough—First, because we had not money 
enough—and secondly, Mister Gainsborough, 
h 








because—b ause I have no opinion 
of Gothic.” 

“ Ha~ha—ha—ha! Well,” said Gains- 
borough, *‘ that is a fiat! Ha—ha—ha—ha! 


No—my Lord Barlington had a contempt for 
Gothic ; ergo, the Burlington school have a 
contempt tor Gothic.” 

“ And ergo,” added Filitcroft, “I suppose 
Mr. Gainsborough has a contempt for the 
whole tote of them.” 

‘* You have saved me the trouble of saying 
so, by Jupiter!” said Gainsborough—“* Ha— 
ha—ha—ha!” 

Flitcroft was nettled, but not to be laughed 
from the field. —“ Well, Mister Gains- 
borough,” said he, “‘ were you a sovereign, 
you would have other despotic laws to punish 
every good farmer that filled up deep cart- 
ruts, or new thatched a crazy barn, or put upa 
new paling to keep ont the swine—of course.” 

* Yes, by the Lord you are right !—I hate 
your rich farmers, as I hate the Burling- 
tonians, (laughing all the while)—the land 
scape-spoiling rogues!” 

‘“* Yes,” said Foote, taking up the eadgels 
for his old friend Fiitcroft—“‘ and Mr. Gains- 
borough would command every sheep-shearer 
to be clean sheared of his ears, for shearing, 
the fleece—they look so picturesque with 
their shaggy coats.” 

‘“* Certainly,” added Garrick, to.give the 
worthy old. builder a litt—‘‘* Gainsborough 
had rather go without a coat than rob the 
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And bank tenantry, or the 
devil’s tnt eddled Foote, + with mig Gains- 
spare that 

4 "8 an i 
fom,” said Garrick ;—" ae con rich, 
they would ‘be —fer whip me if I.do 

t think he w pay his tenants for doing 
of nothing—save and except keeping every 


carefully out of repair ! 
a 4 pretty st Be this,” said Sir Joshua, 
“ ef our worthy friend Gainsborough’s RURAL 
ECONOMY.” ‘ 
The sun had‘set, and all parties being i 
high gon 1 was egw yt 
Ty teroft’s hospitali away 
me Went to the Grove,” to sup at his delightful 
villa; and what passed there shall form the 
subject of.another Chapter. __ 
theta of Groveon the top of Holl Bush 
wail, Le chet in 1760. The glass, With its 
srounds, - ( 


inthe mot tbe her. Dr. White, the 
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if were he not possessed of the 
pewers of foolery, it is im- 
ible that even a gallery visitor could sit 
out 2 pice at’ once so silly and se offensive. 
velling libidiiousness of the Mayor, 
and the pre eariesity of Tom, on which 
the wholé turfs, are foundations which 
Id prod only such scenes as had 
Better er be witnessed on the stage. 
“there is another imbecile old man, 
Crazy, hie sole pment consists Ho 
supposing himself, in his dotage, somebody 
‘ else. We do not intend to give our readers 
a lecture, with a farce for its text, upon the 
due to old age, but there is some- 
pons Sowareny im seeing the infirmity of 
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, ish Orsra House.—Miss vere 
benefit on Tuesday. As. 


; by hie dro’ 
-excites the only laughter which this} 
and inde en t can| 


drama in which she takes. part, but of the 
drama , for whenever we see a 
clever actor afterwards, the impression is 
strong upon ourminds “ This is trick and 

mete traditional imitative- 
ness, anid not ‘origifial talent.” In wittiess- 
ing the Duenna with this little Worder’s 
Isaac Mendoza, these thoughts octurred 
very forcibly ; and even her more congenial 
exertions in Little Pickle (Spoiled Child) 
only confirmed their truth.. Yet her per- 
sonation of this character is really surpris- 
ing, and so admirably sustained that it 
must be seen to have its —e and 


a fully appreciated. We are assured 
that out of the pale of her theatrical extiibi- 
tions this Clara displays no remarkable abi- 
lities, but is on the contrary rather léss in- 
formed than girls of her age usually are. 


The late Mr. Emery has left 2 nume- 
rous family, a widow, and two aged parents 
in ver? bor circumstances ; and a subscrip- 
tion has been entered into to make some 
ee for these, now unprotected beings. 

Theatrical Fund will of course advance 
to its utmost limit in their behalf; and we 
have t satisfaction in stating that Co- 
vent Garden Theatre is te be on 
Monday for their benefit. On this night 
the Englislt Opera House will be shut, and 
almost all the performers in town, whose 
engagements permit, have volunteered their 
assistance so as to combiné great dramatic 
attractions with those benevolont motives 


overflowing audience. ; 


VARIBTI£S. 
Another new Comet, very small and un- 
defined, without a tail, has been discovered 
at the Observatories of Paris and Mar- 
seilles, July 20th and 26th. This is the 
second, since last May: it is in the con- 
stellation Cephée. 

The late Dr. Clarke—Among the most 
interesting works of which we 5 as being 
in preparatioh, The Life and Remains of 
the late Dr. Clarke takes a foremost place. 
Whether we consider that distinguished in- 
dividual as @ traveller to whose acute ob- 
servation so many important subjects were 
offered, or a5 a man of eminent scientific 
acquirements, it is alike # désiderattm that 
his umous papers should be ably 
edited. Among our MSS, intended for the 
iterary Gazette, we have had lying by us, 





fur some. time, a Sketch on this subject, 
which the above announcement will mduce 
us to inseft without further délay. 
Copetthagean, July. —Professor Finn Mag- 
nussén’s‘ Northera Mythology is new 
vertised under the title of *‘ Dectrine 
of the Edda, and its Origin:” It will be 
iblished by the bookseller Gyldenhal, in 
‘out voluines, of 20 or 25 sheets each, printed 
translation of the 






which will, we have no doubt, make this an} d 


ND aii 
Kokant Tartars.—The account which has 
recently been published of the vety inte- 


bassy 
kant (in Central Asia,) informs us that tlie 
inhabitants speak the Turkish language in 
the greatest pu 
vanéed in civilization. The strictest probity 
is stated to prevail among them, Whoever 
is convicted of imposition, is immediately 
stripped of all his clothes, without respect to 
person, scourged with whips through all the 
streets, and compelled to proclaim himself 
aloud to be acheat. Their lawsuits are 
carried oni ‘without any records of the pro- 
ceedings. The priests-are their judges, who 
in large assemblies, at which the com. 
mander in chief presides, hear causes and 
pass sentence. Treachety and usury ate 
punished with death. The property of a 
ee éxecuted falls to the public treasury ; 
his wives and grown-up daughters are given’ 
in marriage to common soldiers. For theft, 
one or both hands are lopped off, according 
to the value of the thing stolen: imme- 
diately after the execution of the sentence, 
the stumps of the arms are dipped in boil- 
ing oil, and the thief is then sufféred to 
depart as incapable of farther mischief. A 
murderer i$ giver up to the relations of the 
persons murdered, who ate at liberty either 
to kill him or sell him. ' Adulteressés aré 
buried in the earth up to the breast, and 
then stoned to death by the people. 


A Vessel of the length of 60 feet-has been 
iscovéréd at the wharf of Mathani, near 
Rolvenden, Kent. It is buried partly in 
the bank, and the keel partly onder the 
bed of the River Rother; whevé it is sup- 
posed to have lain 500 years. Men are 
employed to dig up this remarkable wreck. 


A person was praising the boxes of thé 
Haymarket theatre (certainly the most in- 
convenient and unfit for their use that ever 
weré constructed) on the score of their bow- 
fronts; “ Aye, aye,” replied oné of the 
company, “ that, is their only recommen- 
dation, for as you cannot see the stage from 
them, you can but entice ladies to enter 
them by having a. beax to each.” 

At-& fepresetitation of French comedy, 
last week, at the’ West London Theatre; in 
the midst of a comic part, the ornaiental 
figure of the Sun under the stage-box fell 
down with a heavy crush upon the stage and 
covered it with plaster, &c. which caused 
a raurmurs of disapprobation ape the 
audience ; upon which M. rte (a leadi 
cctmosiat) volding up at ko oune where ie 
hud shone 0 refalgently, restored good hu 
mour and laughter by exclaiming “‘ Ce n'est 
rien q’ane eclipse, Messieurs.” 

* The-subject of a Review in the last ; 
Ambassador, without giving Sg any insight into 
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UNDER THB PATRONAGE OF THE KING. 
MR. DUFIEF’S NEW SYSTEM OF- EDUCATION. 
Biterary Pledge Redeemed. 

ME. DUFI 
to the 
and to 


of 
to Man, adapted to the French,” co 
Pianos ¥ ‘and considerable ‘addi 
in two volumes, 8vo., consisting of nearly 
lished, st the redueea prioe of ‘Tereaty tour Stillices, 
e reduce ‘weaty-fuur 5. 
and way be bed of all beckeslers , 


In emepeney Oe Fifth Edition of a Work already 
honoured with the most extensive patronage, Mr. Du- 
fief respectfully solicits the attention of the Public to 
the following as it will give some idea of 
the great national importance of the Work, which he, 
with due. deference, submits to the candid judgment of 
the British Nation. 


“T have said it very t and I re the assertion, 
hat it is Nature which is our first instructor. Hence 
infer that the only way to arrive at Inventions or 
Discoveries is to do as she teaches us.” 
Abbe de Condillac. 

“The uniformity in the proceedings of the human 
mind, is a circumstance which cannot fail to attract 
the notice of the attentive observer. In every step 
towards any improvement, it never fails to proceed 
on the same principles, and to observe the same rules 3 
and, should any real improvement result from its pro- 
gress, it is not so much conceiving new rales, as 

om: simpli those with which it was before ac- 
a?” losophy of Language.* 

The above two quotations seem peculiarly adapted 
to give a at pe Of the history, progress, and con- 
clasion of this Work. The first ts out the source 
whence it ‘has drawn the principles on bgp y is 

|—principles ature, are 

in order that we may 

avail ‘purselves of them for our owa immediate and 
use, have, in the Introduction to this 

and to which I refer the reader, dwelt at con- 
length on those principles or laws; and I 

they are, that. every one may 

excellence and incalculable 

advantages to society, The second senteace, from 
» is no less correct than the first; for, if a 

Teal discovery or invention is made, it is because 
it is.am application to the laws of Nature to ‘effect a 
particular : as no other lawa can be founded 
daily confirms the verity of 


The second quotation satisfactorily accounts for the 
various improvements which every succeeding edition 
has exhibited, which improvements have rendered the 
re system of tuition more and more natural, that 
ian a on ay pom simple. Ignorance and 
presumption perplex 

3 while Katare f 
as one of her p a model of 
. consider the present edition as the last 
I ever so far as regards improvements ; 
for I have brought the System as near portion asl 
believe it to be possible. I trust.it will be obvious to 
any one, who bestows a sufficient degree of attention 
on the develo nt of this system, that it has now 
the last stage or degree of analysis; or, in 

other words, that I have succeeded in reaching 
elements, by going from the compound to the simple. 
It is therefore sible to goa single step beyond, 
unless an all-powerful hand should either refine our 

or add to their number. : 

In the Latroduction I enumerated five and twenty of 
the ad peculiar to this unique system; I ¢ 
stopt, lest the reader should be satiated. Hawever, 
I ought then to have closed the list with the fol 
si ady of this system : that it will effee- 
tually destroy quackery in Education, by acting as 
does the test of the goldsmith towards the base metal 
which is tendered as pure; for the new system mea- 
sures all others, without being meas by them. 
‘The self-styled inventors of new methods will, there- 
= ey Kies Ps cn pe pereeier with Sole 

overies, for fear of the exposure which 
jnctleanty awaits them. = 

The well-wishers to the cause of Education will be 
gratified to hear that the present system 

igantic strides, not only in wr United ms 


render every thi 
the, very. toveres. 
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too, | Would result, should this system of lingual 
] | dominions, as it would c 
Asia. 








Extract from the Report of the Committee of the Cal- 
cutta School-Book Society; read at the First Annual 
General Meeting of the Subscribers, held at the 
Town Hall of that City :— 

“Your Committee has, in conclusion, to advert to a 

very remarkable W. which has strongly attracted 

ic att “ Nature Displayed, by Mr. 

N. G, Dafief.” The truths of most importance to 





ed, but not prized ; till some one, gifted with 
common sense sagacity, surpassing those of his 
contemporaries, points out to the world their moment- 
ous tical uses and corollaries. 

“Mr. Dafief has himself observed, what is indeed 
sufficiently obvious, that his manner of teaching a 
language is not suited to the case of the French =: 
Itis for this Institution steadily to keep the principle 
in view, and seize by renee es, as they occur, of 
applying it to all the languages within its sphere of 
operation and usefulness. 

“Your Committee; adverting to the uncommon 
merit of the Work, and considering its dissemination 
as caleulated to produce just ideas on the subject of 
school books, and as nag an admirable model 
for the preparation of many, have encouraged a pro- 
posed ee pablication in Calcutta, by subscribing for 
seventy copies,” &c. 

Committee. 
Hon. Sir E. H. East, late Chief Justice. 
J.H. Harrington, > Captain T. Roebuck. 
W.B. Bayley, Esq. Captain A. Lockett. 
Rev. W. Carey, D. D. W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. 
Rev. ‘T: Parson. G. T. Gordon, 2 
Rev. T. Thomason. James Robinson, Esq. 
Major J. W. Taylor. 
James Calder, Esq. Treasurer. 
Lieut. D. Bryce, Collector. 
: Phy mae F. Irvine, Recording Secretary. 


. 8. M ie, . Cor P 14 y- 
Mowluvee Ub woaleekid National Secretary. 
Tarinee Chorum Mitr, National Secretary. 
arityesy — Hoosyn. 
rityanjo unear. 
Mowluvee Ub dOolhunsed. 
Baboo Radhacant Deb. 
’ Mowlavee Moohummud Rashid. 
Baboo Ram Comul Sen. 


T shall merely remark, on the above document, that 
its value and importance are greatly enhanced by the 
circumstance, that not one of the four-and-twenty 
gentlemen who made jit, have the least personal ac- 
quaintance with the author. I beg them, therefore, 
to erect my warmest thanks for their liberality, and 
the tribate of my admiration for their ardent zeal in 
of edacation, which 


mankind commonly lie | dormant, acknowledged 
Lan- | ie duly oe ae 





promoting the cause is a cause 
that affects all mankind. + 

Tam now so truly convinced that this system con- 
tains all the original elements of tuition, which are 
grounded on the very nature of the understandin 
itself—elements which had, for the most part, escape: 
attention ; that, animated with the same spirit which 
made the maticians of the sixteenth centu 
challenge one another in the solution of difficult pro- 
blems—a spirit of love and enthusiasm for the progress 
of science, I fearlessly challenge all the instructors of 
youth in Europe and America to point out what ele- 

principle of education has been omitted or 

overlooked ; and in what this system can be at variance 

with itself; for I have asserte that this method “ re- 

novates or strength e facul of the mind, by 

into action every mental and physical organ 

in the learning o ge, and directing the 

with simultaneous energy towards one and the 
same end.” 

I respectfully invite the lovers of Education in par- 
ticular, the learned, the curious, and all those ee 
are us of observing by what simple means Nature 
produces great effects, to read with attention the In- 
troduction to this Work. I am the more urgently in- 
cited to make this request, since the principles therein 
developed are effecting a very extensive reform in the 
Science of In: in every part of the civilized 
world ; and I flatter <p that those who have dul 
reflected on , its effects on the human mind, 
and the powerful influence of methods, which are the 
pinions of the miad, will not accuse me of forming an 
exaggerated opinion of this production, in which is 











+ [really cannot help feeling some surprise that the 
Hon. East India Company, amongst whom are so many 
enlightened and a gentlemen, have not yet been 
duly sensible of the incalculable advantages which 
truction 
8, pest rk their nee ie 

consoli the 
aoe Empire in " 4 


Baerga ip Wott 0" Cas it Sot 

on, G. , the vernor- 
General India, to this most importast object, Tani 
contident that the appeal I now make will be duly 
considered by a gentleman who is one of the be a 
ornaments of the red 


be introduced in their coll 





age, and who has 
his King and and numerous services. 


TE, &c... .. 
tthe im wisthacks een 


it is legacy w' 
- society, and he 7 
an a century, 
however humbie, will endeavour to do it justice, and 
te transmit the noble unimpaired to posterity, 
In the first edition of this Work, I pledged m 
to reduce its price, if sufficient patronage warran 
its being stereotyped. It has been so; and the great 
expense of having the plates cast having been liberally 
repaid, it now remains with me to redeem my pledge, 
[, therefore, offer it to the public, through the medium 
a the beckuctléce. ut 0 couchdorabl agp = 


original price, which, considering * extensive addi- 
henk-tn.0i mak 





tions to this edition, is equi of 
at least five-and-twenty per cent. ; and what renders 
its cheapness still more evident, is, that no other book 
is wanted for instruction in the French Language, and 
one single copy may serve several people, or a whole 
family. Let those, then, who are interested in u- 
niary calculations, but estimate the amount of all the 
books required on the old plan, during a number of 
years of painful drudgery, and they will wonder at the 
sum expended, or rather thrown away; and deplore, 
at the same time, the great loss or deterioration of in- 
tellect; occasioned by following the most false and 
anti-logical of all methods, which has unaccountably 
been suffered to degrade the human understanding for 


so many centuries. 
‘Na. 2, Ely-place, Holborn. N.G. DUFIEP, 





- No. 4, of : 
Z,OOLOGICAL RESEARCHES in the 
Island of JAVA, &c. &c. with Figures of Native 
fadrupeds and Birds. 
te By THOMAS HORSFIELD, M.D. F.LS. 

To be comprised in Eight Numbers, Royal 4to. 
2ls. each. Each Number will consist of Eight co- 
loured Plates, rep ting Quadrupeds and Birds: in 
most Numbers one additional loured Plate of 
Illustrations will be _—, Each ay hg be accom- 

ied by a portion of Explanatory Matter. 
eprint for Kingebary, Parbery, & Allen, Leaden- 
hall-street. 











Standard School Books. 
FLLEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
with Notes oe the use of those who have made 
some progress in the Language. 
. By R. VALPY, D.D. F.AS. ’ 
In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards, Eighth Edition. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by Whittaker; 
Longman ; Baldwin; Lackington ; Rivington, London ; 
Macredie, Edinburgh ; Camming, Dablin; and all 
other Booksellers. 
Of the same may be had, bound. 
Homeri Ilias; a new Edi-jLatia Dialogues, 2s 6d. 
tion, with English Notes|Cicero de Amicitia et de 
to the first Six Books,| Senectute, with English 
12s. 6d. 8vo. Notes, &c. By Barker, 
Homer’s Iliad, from the . 6d. 

Text of Heyne, 7s. The Germany and Agricola 
Horace, with glish Notes! of Tacitus, Engl. Notes, 
to the Odes, 5s. 6d. &e.. by the same, 5s. 6d. 
Principia Officiorum, His. 

torie et Geogr. 3s. 
Poetical Chronology of An- 
cient and Eaglish His- 


Horace, no Notes, 3s. 6d. 
A_neat Edition of Virgil, 
18mo, 3d edition, 4s. 
Notes, rom Delphineéce| tary, 2 
otes, from in, &e.| tary, 2s. 1 
no Interp. 7s. 6a. : Mythology, 4th edit. 2s. 
The same, with Heyne’s|Cicerode Officiis, with Eng- 
Text, and Delphin Latin| lish Notes, Gs. 
Notes, no Interpretatio,|Grotius, English Notes, 6s. 
Os. 6d. ‘|Epistole Ciceronis, 2s. 
Cwsar’s Commentaries, do.|C. Nepos, with — 
10s. 6d. F Notes and Questions, by 
Juavenal, do. 8s. Bradley, 3s. 6d. 4 
Sallust, do. 5s. Eutropius, with do, by do. 
Juvenal, text only, 3s, 6d. 2d edit. 2s. 6d. ba 
Do. English Notes. 5s, 6d. |Ovid. Met. do. do. 4s. 6d. 
Gradus, without Verses or|Latin Prosody, by de. * 
rases, 7s. Gd. Greek Testament, + a . 
Elegantie Latine, 4s. 6d. B. Valpy, 
Greek Delectus, 4s. 
in Grammar, 2s. 6d. 
inten 6d. o bas 
0, Aulularia, Cap- ts 
a aa Rudens, on Epitome Sacre Historie 
Plantus, with |. Buglish Notes, 
Notes, 4s. 6d. iF re Pro’ 
Latin Vocabulary, 2s. 
First Ieseatens, te. 6d. The New Reader, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Ask for Valpy’s Editions of the above. 


ig — 
21. 12s 6d. i 
Greek Septuagint, with the 

Avocrypha, | vol. 8¥0, 
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